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E^j/orat/cre 94 includes the world 
premiere eft Living Toys by 2 3 year 


byArgentine-American Osvaldo 
Golijovand Dutchman RobZuldam. 
Conducted by Oliver Knussen, the 
eventisatTheBarbicanon 11 
February at 7,30 pm; tickets are 
£8.50(£6concs). Detailson071 
6388891. 



Tony Lujan, the fiery West Coast 
bop trumpeterwho recently 
featured on the soundtrack to The 
MamboKings, brings his band to the 
UKon the backof last year’s/'fog/c 
Grclealbum.ClarkTerry, Freddie 
Hubbard and Miles Davis are all 


high-energy compositionsdisplaya 
distinctive voice. He visits Sherborne 
Jazz Club (19), Bristol Albert Inn 
(20), Portsmouth Burrfields (21), 
Cheltenham Pillar Rooms(22), 
LondonTenorClef(23), and Reading 
Rising Sun(26). 


All blowing, all dancing: The 

Bluecoat Arts Centre in Liverpool 
(051 7089050)flings itself open to 
jazz old and contemporary: Will 
Gaines,the'legendary'jazz 
tapdancer and teller of terrible jokes 
hoofs it on 3 February(£5/£3). On 
17, bass darinettist/altoist David 
Jean-Baptiste appears with his 
group including vibesman Orphy 
Robinson and bassist Mario 
Castronari(£6/£4). 

Two jazz venues you may not have 
come across before: The Shoebox 
packs them in everyTuesday night 
with a novel marketing ploy: 
admission isabsolutelyfree. It’s at 
The Tulse Hill Tavern, Norwood Road 
in south east London (081 674 
9754), and in February lifts the lid on 
Deirdre Cartwright (1), John Stevens 
(8), Jim Mullen (15), and Dick 
Heckstall-Smith (22). Southampton 
hasaJazz Society offeringaswathe 
of concessions; it exists in the 
University’s John Arlott Bar ( John 



an editor 



The philosophers, wrote the crusty old man, have only interpreted the 
world in various ways. The point is to change it. It seems a pity, but this 
will be my last issue as Editor of The Wire for the time being. Returning 
to the freelance life — and a book already two years overdue — has 
many attractive aspects, not the least being that from now on I no longer 
have to worry what writer X or critic Y think he or she are on about, but 
only (at last, selfishly) whatever the hell it is I’m trying to say. Stepping 
away from being able to change things, back into the world of mere 

In practice, an Editor's ability to change anything amounts to little 
more than a holding operation these days — the creation, for a little 
while, of a space where intellectual conscience is not automatically 
mocked out of existence, and the protection of this space against all the 
evils that eat away at it: impatience, prejudice, cynicism, niche¬ 
marketing, social separation, other, deeper, more intractable conflicts... 
Writers, especially young writers, have in the last decade mostly come 
up in a climate of self censorship where the critical bolshiness needed to 
resist such bought-and-paid-for consensus is the first thing they’ll have 
had knocked out of them, not straight out, but insidiously, and ultimately 
exhaustingly. There is rebellion in IMAGINING one could rebel: but outside 
a few rabid fanzines — hi, Karren! — this imagination is allowed to 
wither, not nurtured, and ’rebellion’ is allowed to subsist only in pro 

The extent to which any of this nurturing has been achieved, the 
degree to which necessary compromise has been successfully married 
to refusenik strategy, is of course for others to judge. When I set off, I 
promised we'd "have fun starting arguments" — I’ve certainly had plenty 
of fun. It's been a pleasure and a privilege working with the pool of talent 
made up by The Wire's writers, photographers, illustrators, part-time and 
full-time staff, and I’d like to thank all of them for that. Who'd have 
thought it? An adventure Ike this, at the end of the 20th Century! — the 
Left Bank ne’er-do-wells and wasters who adopted that as their motto- 
to-live-by were crustier even than old Uncle Karl, and even less given to 
illusion, but if no one remembers their names, their contribution abides. 
Whatever the future holds for The Wire, the most spirited, wide-ranging 
and creatively intelligent magazine I’ve been involved with in a decade 
and a half of music journalism high and low, I hope my successors get 
the chance to bring a little adventure into the process. And I hope that 
you, the readers, continue to demand nothing less. This is a small 
magazine which dreams of great things, but no one else is even 
dreaming them MARK SINKER 
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Mottf Jeez, you students.. ,)on 
University Road, alsoonTuesdays. 
February's programme: The House 
Trio jam (1), Gary Potter (jazzguitar) 
(8), Tim Richard's Spirit Level (15), 
and a Mai Waldron and George 
Haslam Band (22). Something to do 
on the night before you embark on 
that world cruise... 


Up here on Cloudbase Wire we 1 re 

tireu oT5mmmying round 
ceilingscrapers of tottering CD cases, 
or stifling sneezes to avoid an 
avalanche of snapped hinges and 
splintered Inner trays'. Sowell be 
first in the queue for The London 
Design Museum's exhibition of 
Compact Disc art and technology, 
running until March. It'sa survey of 
developments in sleeve artwork as it 
moves from mere reduction of LP- 


originated for CD alone; and displays 
various solutions to the design faults 
of the'jewel box'.Otwasa larger 
version of the cases used by jewellers 



to store water diamonds—did you 
know that?) The Design Museum is 
on Butler's Wharf in south east 


Gallon Drunk, the Nick Cave 
twangalikes, team up with culty 
underground crime writer Derek 
Raymond to stagea 
film/music/spoken word event at 
London's National Film Theatre on 3 
February./ WasDora Suarez is the 
title of Raymond’ssleazeball fiction 
that recounts the murder ofasex- 


Michael Tomkins’s and Nick 
Abrahams's film Dora Suarez. James 
Johnston and Terry Edward from 
The Drunk 1 perform their 
soundtrackliveatthe screening, 
beginning at 8.30 pm, while 


from071 9288800. 


The new Rubberneck (# 1 Sjisout 
now, gratis and for nothing, including 
bits of writing on improvisation and 
free-ness by John Russell, Simon H 
Fell and Clive Bell, a particularly 



Large29pSAEs(UK),2IRCs 
(Europe),or3IRCs (rest ofworld) to 
21 Denham Drive, Basingstoke, 
Hampshire, RG22 6LT.They'realso 
keen for help with distribution (ie 
sticking flyers Inyour local weird- 
beard recordshop). 

Archie Shepp and Abdullah 
Ibrahimeachhaveshortstaysat 



violence. The Art Of94: The ViolenceOfThe Imagination isa shortfestival (9- 
13 February) taking place all over the streets and public spaces of Brighton as 
well as In front of audiences at the Zap Club and in the University. By blurring 
the divide between informal, provocateur-driven gatherings and formal 
performances, organiser Neil Butler hopes to promote both popular 
discussion ano a new crmcallanguageforthiskindof transgressional art "It’s 
not aboutviolence per serifsaboutthe primary source,the roots of violence 
and the radical emotion swingsthatgenerate creation.' Paul Burwell of The 
Bow Gamelan Ensemble represents music and introduces The Terrorist Ballet 
Dancers From Hell; and other performers include Monica Ross releasing 


sound poet Bob Cobbing; and Monty Cantsin, the self-appointed High Priest Of 


i^For a full list of events, call 0273 82 T 588. 


The Jazz Factory, Dingwalls in North 
London in February, confirming the 
venue asaprime site for big jazz 
names in 1994. Horace Parian 
(piano), Wayne Dockery (bass)and 
Steve McCraven (drums) make up 
Shepp'squartetappeanngon 1,2 
and 3 February, and the great 
saxophonist should still be displaying 
the furnace-hot blowing that 
. fthe 


from 6-10 February. Times and 
ticket pricesfrom the Box Office on 
0712671999. 

The Band On The Wall, 

Manchester’s happemngjazz venue 
(061832 6625),mixes it all up 
good this month: highlights include 
Heitor, the Brazilian guitarist out of 
Simply Red who claims to be 


leaders of the late 60s 
Coltrane/Ayler/Sandersfree 
movement These days hesings a bit, 
as well. Abdullah Ibrahim's recent 
performances (in trio with Alec 
Dankworth and GeorgeJohnson) 
have been described as"flowing 
elegant funk, hypnotic piano dances 
turning into ecstatic township 
stomps,'and the planistappears 


Stockhausen (2), Spike Robinson 
Quartet®, saxophonist Barbara 
Thompson with Paraphernalia®, 
Byron Wallen Quintet (10), boom- 
bap Latin jazzers Snowboy (14), 
spiritual Asian-tinged jazz from Nitin 
Sawhney (16), King Salsa (21 land 
modern jazzfrom Manchester'sown 
Purple Circle (24). 

















Jazz RumoursISundays, The 
Vortex,North London,071254 
6516)continues apace: has the 
word reached you yet? Elton Dean, 
Paul Rutherford in quartet play on 
6; Peter Cusack, Clive Bell, Pat 
Thomas and RogerTurnerget 
together on 13; Evan Parker blows 
in on20.WhatJazz Rumours 
month would be complete without 
Alan Wilkinson, Paul Hession or 
Simon Fell? Here they are, all three 
(27). Admission is always £4/£3. 


Trombonist Annie Whitehead 

tours with her new group, The Annie 
Whitehead Experience, specially 
commissioned to take part in the 
Women Take Centre Stage 1994 
tour. The band includes ex-Defunkt 
bassist Kim Clarke (see interview 
page 20), and Dutch keyboardist 
JasperVanT'Hofwho’sworkedwith 
Archie Sheppand Jean Luc Ponty in 
the past. They promise a dark, 
African-influenced fusion of deep 
melodies with funkgrooves. 
Vocalist Carol Grimes's Acoustic 
Group tours in support; Annie adds 
trombone to thisexpansive, lyrical 

Thelrjourney goes like this: 
Nottingham Marcus Garvey Centre 



(16,0602 419741), London 
Dingwallsll 7,071 2671999), 
London Blackheath Concert Halls 
(18,0814630100), Birmingham 
Midlands Arts Centre (19,021 440 
3838), Bristol NewTrinity (20, 
0272 550659), and Leeds Irish 
Centre(23,0532 742486). 


Surman’s Brass Project a cool 11- 
piece combining wistful brass band 
pastoralism with hard driving 
modern jazz, play Blackheath 
Concert Halls on 2 5 February (081 
4630100). Andy Sheppard applies 
the rhythm method at The Barbican 
(071 6388891) on 25. 


television. ,. 

g^radio 


Bheki Mseleku, featured on page 38, has half a South Bonk Show 
dedicated to him on 6 February (ITV10.30 pm). The programme, also 
featuring Hugh Masekelaand Courtney Pine.includesfootageof the 
pianist at The PowerStationin New Yorkduring the recording session 
for his album Tirelessness, as well as interviews with his band members 
and a profile of his life. He performs at London's South Bankon 27 
February alongside Joe Henderson and Abbey Lincoln. 

Jesus Jones on Radio Three?Thought it could never happen? It's 
happening already. As part of TheMuskMachine, the station's new, daily 
15 minute programme aimed at teenagers, JJ singer Mike Edwards 
hosts Byte TheTIusic, examining ways digital technology has infiltrated 
music. The series runs from 7-18 February at 5 pm, and includes 
interviews with 808 State, Orphy Robinson, Brian Eno, Jonathan 
Harvey, and various studio boffins and mad professors along the way. 
Perhaps ifstoo much to hope thatJesusJones will be held upas an 
example of what went wrong. 


Mr BelU, . , 

Considers 



I am awake at a painful 7:30 am for an early 
session in Islington. The rush hour looks like 
an old friend I haven't seen for a while, and I 
blink back tears as I pedal into the December 
wind. That freelance surge of emotion — yes! 

I'm working again! Someone needs me even 
if ifs only for 45 minutes. 

The job is to play a shakuhachi (Japanese flute) on a NatWest Bank 
TV commercial. The previous day a survey in the paper showed 
NatWest languishing at the bottom of a poll about customer 
satisfaction. It seemed there was almost no aspect of their service that 
anyone liked. I feel happy to be lending a hand to NatWest in their 
struggle back from the abyss. 

The first job on a session is to find the coffee. At the Angel Studios this 
is waiting in a little kitchen in the basement. The coffee appears to be 
free, but there is a printed limerick stuck on the wall: "There was a 
young muso from Cheam/Who was always incredibly mearVHe never did 
think/Who paid for his drink/Now he's using a vending machine." 
Someone with a pencil has crossed out "a vending machine" and 
;n in its place "CTS", a bigger, more glamorous studio in Wembley, 
next task is to watch the ad - ifs a good laugh, about a tubby 
sh businessman impressing the Japanese with his Bonsai tree¬ 
growing company. The script is full of lines such as "Like many small 
businessmen trying to expand, I couldn't see the wood for the trees." It 


the tiny British Bonsai tn 



of Japanf 


say NatWest helped my 
!’ says the businessman. I imagine the 
rushing from work to their psychotherapists and thank god 
— but wait, who is this 
figure running the session? My god, ifs Mike Ratledge, 
' player out of Soft Machine! I have to ask to be sure 
he is reserved and charming, in a sharp jacket with a velvet 
and he reminds me of Gary Oldman in Francis Coppola's Draaila 
he's in London, with a top hat and tiny glasses), 
rork! The NatWest tune is, funnily enough, "Crocket's Theme" 
Miami Vice, by Jan Hammer. Today the arrangement is for 
and Roland D50 synth. It sounds J apanese all right, 
for this. Of course one doesn’t like to make a fuss 
liscuss it afterwards with Tabitha: "So how much am I, 
nuch is the, you know..." "Oh, don’t you know? Well, I 
'er you care to, ah, hang on a mo, I think we said two. 
jounds?" "No, come on, don't undervalue yourself, two 
hundred." Two hundred! Yoinks, now for a feed! Or rather, now for a bit 
ait til the cheque arrives. CLIVE BELL 
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die haut in a sweat with nick cave and lydia 

lunch... blixa bargeld as johnny guitar 
and voltaire's candide... 

the industry of francophone rock... 


15 November was Die Haut 
day in Paris, Die Haut being 
the cult avant garde rock 
band from Berlin that's 
been going for 11 years. 

The German Institute 
organized a series of events 
to celebrate their coming. 

"We play songs, for which 
we use guest singers — it’s 
more stimulating — and we 
also play instrumentals, 
because they're capable of 
conjuring up many more 
images than words and 
music together,’ explain 
band members Jochen 
Arbeit, Christoph Dreher, 

Rainer Lingk and Thomas 
Wydler, who ventured out 
with guests Nick Cave and 
Blixa Bargeld (right) to meet 
the press and public 

It turns out that Die Haut send a piece of music to a singer and invite 
him or her to join them for the space of that song. So far, no one's ever 
refused. Wandering out of the meeting, I notice a tall fellow hanging 
around selling posters. ‘They're to pay for my hotel room,” he says. He 
turns out to be director Peter Sempel, come to present a rare showing 
of his wonderful film Dandy. The film is a free adaptation of Voltaire's 
Candide that takes Blixa Bargeld across the world ‘in search of the 
divine nonsense of being," to the music of Bach, The Birthday Party and 
Einsturzende Neubauten. 

Later that day, hundreds of fans stream into the Batadan for the 
concert In this former music hall, complete with wrought iron railings 
and belle epoque frescoes, the band take their audience by storm, with 
their aura of Berlin decadence and impressive guest line-up: Kid Congo 
Powers, Alexander Hacke, Gun Clubber Jeffrey Lee Pierce, a Seedless 
Nick Cave, and Blixa Bargeld himself, sporting a dark toque and suit and 
bowling everyone over with his moving dirge-like version of "Johnny 
Guitar" (a highlight of the group's Head On and new live Sweat albums 


on the German Whafs So Funny About label). It all 
comes to a head in the mad party atmosphere of the 
final encore, for which all the guests get up on stage 
together, lurching around in a joyously macabre 

I'm still dreaming about it when I bump into Eric 
Marjault of Fnac Music, a record company that's 
signed up many non-mainstream French acts. ‘You've 
got to hear some French rock," he says. That evening I 
set off for the Arapaho, a concrete bunker that 
doubles as a concert venue hidden away in a 13th 
arrondissment shopping centre. Though you can 
hardly see the stage for the pillars, good bands still 
play here: I'd come to catch French hardcore-thrash- 
industrial rock band Treponem Pal. The group are in 
close cahoots musically and spiritually with Ministry's 
Al Jourgensen, Prong and The Young Gods. ‘Mightier 
than Ministry," intoned the critics following their 
performance at the last Lollapaloaza festival, while in 
France they’re considered the most extreme and 
disturbing band around. At the Arapaho they bring the 
house down with their harsh dissonant music, 
paroxysmal intensity and the snarling, cavernous vocals 
of singer Marco Reeve, a huge gesticulating silhouette with a crown of 
dreadlocks sprouting from the rear half of his otherwise shaven head. 

Some nights later I head back to the Arapaho to listen to The Thugs 
(or Les Tugs as they say over here), a family affair consisting of the 
three Sourice brothers and a guitarist. They belt out their strong 
melodic hardcore and sombre lyrics, just as they’ve been doing for the 
past 10 years. In that time they've collected rave reviews in the British 
and American music press, considered in France as the supreme 
accolade. On the other side of town, a motley assortment of punks and 
rockers are descending on the calm and leafy streeets of the affluent 
suburb of St Germain-en-Laye. They're heading for La Clef, a small but 
friendly venue where The Burning Heads are booked to play. 

Like Treponem Pal and The Thugs, this up-and-coming band have 
chosen to sing in English. They're known for their 90s brand of punk 
rock, which convinced American producer Donnell Cameron to come 
over to work on their album. Who said that French rock bands are 
lagging behind? RAHMA KHAZAM 
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As the French Government considers outlawing non-French pop music, Sy Ivestre Balazard examines why 
second-language rock is so bad (but also so exciting). Linda Combi paints along in double dutch. 






parleys 


Rock’n’roll 


Because rock is a people's music, or at least pretends to be, 
language is a prime factor. Its language is that of the street and its actors 
are supposed to be street thugs, working-class teenagers, runaway girls— 
at any rate hardly the polyglot educated type. It is for example fortunate 
that when Mick Jagger listened to Robert Johnson singing about his lemon, 
and what he wanted done to it (“you know what ah'm talkin’ aboutr), he 
didn't have to use a dictionary to understand what whs being talked about. 
But suppose things had been different in the 18th century, and that Hol¬ 
land had held on to New Yorkand defeated the English, the French and the 
Spanish, before going on to engender the Verenigde Statin van Amerika, 
yes, the good old VS van A... 

Right, let’s go for it: let's imagine our British rock pioneer—we'll carry on 
calling him Mick Jagger for fun's sake — confronted with a Dutch-singing 
Robert Johnson (or more probably Jansohn), somewhere in a Richmond, 
Surrey, bedroom in 1959... 

First scenario: Mick couldn't care less about this Dutch-singing black 
farmer, and keeps on listening to British pop. Britain as a result sees not 
much of a youth cult, no hippies, even less punks, and most songs on the 
radio are still about doggies in the window. (Which is what actually hap¬ 
pened in, say, Portugal.) 

Second scenario: Mick likes it OK but doesn't know any Dutch. Still, he 
picks up a guitar and starts writing songs about doggies in the window, but 
in a 12-bar form and sung in a haunting voice. He does find it a bit awk¬ 
ward. Starts writing about a dead doggie in the window. He keeps working 
and knows the fate of first-language-but-not-English rockers which is to 
work endlessly at not sounding awkward. Some beautiful results come out 
of it but this would bring us out of the subject 

Third scenario: Mick has taken Dutch in school and remembers some 
stuff. He was a good student. He quite likes Robert Johnson. He likes fruits 
too and he loves that song about the lemon. So he starts writing other 
songs in broken Dutch about apples, grapefruits... Which reminds me how 
as a younger French punter I thought that the Rolling Stones’ Aftermath, 
meant 'after the maths lesson’ and that the album was specifically about 
teenage rebellion in the classroom. Anyway, this has the same results as 
scenario two, only it is funnier. 

Fourth scenario: Mick Jagger doesn't know any Dutch but he still loves 
what he hears. It dawns on him that songs are not supposed to convey any 
meaning, that music is all about sound. He starts playing the blues while 
singing random Dutch words out of a tourist phrase book.. which can be 
quite entertaining, except for a Dutch speaker, and sometimes even for a 
Dutch speaker. 

It is difficult for a British person torealise how most rockfol- 
lowers in the world devote their listening life exclusively to foreign bands, 


whose lyrics they do not understand, and who by and large have no idea of 
the people they are playing to or of their everyday preoccupations. It is dif¬ 
ficult to realise that this is no quaint anomaly on the scale of the French 
Benny Hill fan-club, but the ruling state of things, and one which plays a 
major part in rock’s economy. 

And while the international quality of rock is a very tangible thing on the 
listening end, it is almost a chimera on the creative one. Howeverflattering 
this one-way adoration may be to British and American bands, it is bound 
to fade, as one cannot expect anyone to always listen and never speak At 
this point comes the multiple birth of a little-discussed 20th century per¬ 
version: second-language rock. 

There is something to be said about rock’n'roll being in essence a 'sec¬ 
ond-language' culture. After all, it was the adoption by American white 
teenagers of pre-existing black musical forms which signalled its sociologi¬ 
cal birth. The great black blues performers that Elvis Presley and Jerry Lee 
Lewis emulated were essentially destined for their genre right from the 
cradle. Many learned their craft through relatives, and the musical material 
they used had evolved within a specifically black experience (gospel 
singing in segregated churches, black folklore derived from worksongs and 
the like, all carrying traces of West African musical concepts). 

Great rock'n'roll performers, on the other hand, aspired to be something 
the surrounding society would not normally allow: androgynous and vio¬ 
lent They could be white kids playing black music and using black slang, as 
a revolt not only against their parents, but against their very birth and a so¬ 
cial identity they felt was unfit Not only could they be white, they could be 
the most unlikely candidates for the job: former high-school geeks (Iggy), 
Catholic schoolgirls (Patti Smith), or even British art-school students, with¬ 
out much in their given culture to prepare them for their art In fact the im¬ 
portance of the reinvention of persona in rock first became obvious on a 
linguistic level when British bands (whether cockney or scouse) adopted 
black American English as the 'language of rock'. This, of course wasn't 
enough to stop America and Britain from installing a successful two-way 
cultural traffic, but it proved a distinct handicap for the non English-speak¬ 
ing rest of the world. 

The four Mick Jaggers we described above abound in the real 
world—the one with an English-speaking America—and have audiences 
who share their attitudes. All these Mick J aggers and their audiences mix 
and develop a perception of Robert Johnson or any other American artist 
which is unspeakably different to that in Britain. In France, for example, on¬ 
ly snobs like Blondie; there is no perceived connection between Nirvana 
and punk etc There exists, it is true, a minority of people in Europe who 
through hard work have come to solid grips with rock culture. But apart 
from the fact that most of these are too old by the time they have reached 






this point to be performers and become critics, three further problems 
arise from the very condition of the second-language rocker (whom we'll 
call Dominic Sonic, and already you can see that he's much less famous): 

(A) As Dominic doesn't use his everyday language, the influence of his 
actual life is muffled. He cannot write "Smells Like Teen Spirif because 
perfume ads in France are in French, he can’t write "God Save The Queen" 
because the French national anthem is in French, he can't form Madness 
or Carter USM because his mates'jokes are in French. This doesn't help 
putting passion in me music eitner, ana it easily remains as rormuiaic as the 
lyrics. 

(B) As a performer, he's confronted with the even greater challenge of 
making a written song sound like a spontaneous outburst Punctuating 
grunts don’t come so naturally—when Dominic plays for his countrymen, 
he has to switch languages for crowd exhortations. He also feels somewhat 
silly singing to his friends in a foreign tongue. He starts thinking about the 
absurdity of life in the middle of a guitar solo, and about giving up. 

(C) The fact that all his cultural food comes from abroad while very few of 
his compatriots ever seem to get anywhere—and those who do still cele¬ 
brate a largely American experience, not his own—makes for unbounded 
mythologizing of the 'other side' and self-deprecation. This in turn leads to 
the reduction of Dominic's commercial and artistic ambitions. 

Understandably, given the difficulty of joining in the rock culture, the 
more intelligent and talented people realise they had better direct their 
energy towards other fields. The English language French production is 
thus left to the likes of Parkinson Square, a fairly proficient punk-hardcore 
band from Lyon whose lyrics may seem audaciously surrealist at first — 
"We're not here to fjck the fliesT — but on closer inspection turn out to be 
hasty translations from the French: the above really means "there is no 
time lor nitpicking". Another song on the same album is promisingly titled 
‘Free Receipt"—a wry comment on the abstractedness of financial oper¬ 
ations, perhaps? Well, actually they mean 'recipe'. Oh well. It is no wonder 
then that Britain and America are at best slightly amused by derivative 
songs about grapefruits (remember Shonen Knife?), that the local music 
industries become dwarfed and that a vicious circle is initiated. None of this 
leaves much chance for the development of a musical identity as strong as 
the British or the American. 

So how does second-language rock work in France? 

The handful of groups who have succeeded in assimilating the Anglo- 
American tradition of rock so well that all traces of Frenchness have disap¬ 
peared, and who make a valid contribution to that tradition (Les Thugs, De¬ 
ity Guns, Cherokees...) is not representative. 

On the same path of total appropriation of rock culture some stop 
halfway down the road, like the very marvellous CharlElie Couture in his last 
couple of albums. While the music is a mix of art-rock with a more Gallic pi¬ 
ano-bar atmosphere, his lyrics switch naturally from a very evocative 
French to an equally evocative English. The result is a sort of Finnegans 
Woke which only bilingual listeners can thoroughly relate to. 

As successful as Couture's approach may prove, it would only be valid for 
a limited number of people. A perception of the legacy of rock different 
from that in English-speaking countries has permitted an equally different 
approach to music-making—probably best exemplified in the works of La 
Mano Negra. La Mano's unwritten principle of eclecticism—which allows 
them to rise above the likes of Parkinson Square — has its root in our 
fourth Mick Jagger scenario, the tourist phrasebook one. Since rock is by 
definition a foreign music in a foreign tongue, goes the idea, there should 
be little difficulty in incorporating other foreign idioms. This has been made 
the more possible by the ethnic diversity of La Mano's members. Thus, 
though the band's roots are in punk and 50s collector's rockabilly, La Mano 
Negra not only sing in four languages but also endeavour to use any musi¬ 
cal genre available, and employ language as a musical parameter above all 


Recently, folk-rap band 
Fabulous Troubadours from 
Toulouse have made a point 

"seven 

different 

languages. 


else — meaning is not always overlooked but grammar is often molested 
and nonsense happily tolerated: ("Move your ass and do the bass", "Steak 
my body", and my personal favourite: ‘No more beans, Burger Kings 1 "), but 
the variety of actual vocal sounds is a musical treat worth the jack-of-all- 
trades clumsiness. The first album included a rap version of country classic 
'Rock Island Line”, the second the rai-rock "Sidi H'Bibi" in Arabic etc. The 
band also started a vogue for singing alternative rock in Spanish, which had 
the advantage of being as little understood as English and therefore as 
gratifying, while defying the USA-led domination of the English language. A 
frantic multi-culturalism which perfectly reflects the atmosphere of 
France's major cities has developed on this soil, taking everything in its 
stride: African music, Arabic music, reggae, rap... Recently, folk-rap band 
Fabulous Troubadours from Toulouse have prided themselves on singing 
in seven different languages. Few top-league bands now sing in less than 
two languages. The climate thus created allows chart success for Khaled as 
well as stardom for Manu Dibango. In France perhaps more than anywhere 
else, everybody is busy mixing with everybody else. 

This direction has its drawbacks: so much energy is spent defining the 
medium that there is little left for the substance. But as experience proves 
the process is full of potential. Taking its inspiration from an alien source in 
a somewhat servile manner (in this case Cuban son music), a country like 
Zaire has developed a style distinct from its main inspiration. This was 
achieved not only by stressing its African origins but also by incorporating 
elements from a wider choice of influences (funk, disco, European pop) 
and adopting a rock-band instrumentation. Most leading pop musicians of 
the region when asked abouttheir shaping influences mention 'rumba' and 
what Barrister calls 'general music' (ie Madonna and Michael Jackson), yet 
these different styles, instead of sitting uneasily together, are actually su¬ 
perseded by new ones with a life of their own ( soukous, fuji ...). As African 
singers abandoned the Spanish sounds they had emulated during the 
’servile’ stage, they found no fundamental objection to incorporating a va¬ 
riety of languages into their repertoire. Although differences with the Euro¬ 
pean situation do exist they are of little substance—the multiplicity of lan¬ 
guages and populations in urban centres is probably as much a reality in 
Europe as it is in Africa. The multilingual and increasingly pan-continental 
musical cultures which originated in Cuban son could provide a blueprint 
for a mature European rock 

It might be more than 30 years since the legendary Johnny Halliday cre¬ 
ated ie rock, and it may be that MC Soiaar, Gypsy Kings and Les Thugs take 
some time giving birth to a viable child, a hybrid as French as musette ac¬ 
cordion music. But the French example proves that something new and 
exciting can come out of the dire condition of second-language rock, 
which even in its least appealing manifestations still encourages tolerance 
and open-mindedness. □ 
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Saxophone son 


How Joshua Redman became the new axeman on the block. 


Saxophonist Joshua Redman is a phenomenon. Not 

since Wynton Marsalis appeared on the scene in the 1980s has any young 
musician garnered such praise from peers, public, elder statesmen and 
critics. At the age of 24, with only two years of professional experience, he’s 
recorded two albums for WEA and played with such jazz luminaries as Elvin 
Jones, Pat Metheny, Billy Higgins and Charlie Haden. He's had standing 
ovations and numerous encores, he’s been interviewed and reviewed by 
the American tabloid weeklies as well as the more esotericjazzjournals. It's 
enough to turn a young man’s head, but Redman remains an amiable and 
accessible figure. 

He’s a busy man and we had to squeeze the interview in between a 
soundcheck and performance in San Juan Capistrano, a small town an 
hour south of Los Angeles, beginning on the pavement outside the venue, 
and continuing in my car (Redman holding my tape recorder while I drove 
and asked questions) and in the Mexican restaurant before he ate. 

It’s Redman's apparent ability to bring jazz to the masses without com¬ 
promising his art that has won him many admirers, despite being pushed by 
a certain amount of record company hype. He can play, remains steadfast¬ 
ly in the acoustic jazz setting and doesn’t wear a suit and tie. He’s uncool to 
the extent that you can catch him chiding himself onstage for a missed 
phrase. He doesn’t consider himself the next Marsalis. "I would be hon¬ 
oured to be compared to him but it does us both a bit of injustice. When he 
came on the scene his sheer skill on his instrument was staggering. I don’t 
see myself as the Messiah. I think we have completely different attitudes. 
I'm just trying to play music and express myself as honestly as possible." 

You’d think he’d have had a headstart as a tenor saxophonist, being the 
son of one-time Ornette Coleman collaborator Dewey Redman, but his 
parents separated early and Joshua was brought up by his mother Renee 
Shedroff in Berkeley, California. Dad would come to visit when he was on 
the West Coast. Joshua cites his mother as an important musical influence, 
although he pays homage to his father, as well as Rollins, Coltrane, Dexter 
Gordon, Ben Webster, Stanley Turrentine, Gene Ammons, Wayne Shorter 

own soulful and sonorous ideas are in there too. "Many people have their 
own sound but I’ve been doing this for only two years professionally so I feel 
I have a long way to go to develop. There are things that I’m reaching for 
that will take a long time to attain," he says. 


16 The Wire 


If he hadn't taken a trip to New York, after graduating from Harvard 
summa cum laude, he would now be studying law at Yale. Instead he 
stayed in the Big Apple and jammed with his roommates. He never 
planned to become a professional musician and it wasn't until he won the 
Thelonious Monk competition that he began to take his playing seriously; 
still, he says he has only practised for a few months in the 1 2 years of his 
playing career. Given all this, the prospect of making a living from acoustic 
jazz seems precarious to say the least "Jazz is a very volatile career but 
now I’m surviving and I think there’s a chance that I will be able to support 
myself and play music and be happy at the same time. Maybe not, but that’s 
a risk I have to take." What about the hours of practising? "I need to, you 
know, I’m gonna start. That's one of my fatal flaws. I always hated practising. 
I pick up things quickly, but there’s no substitute for practising." 

While Redman is grappling with the "traditional" vocabulary of jazz turn¬ 
arounds, chord substitutions and thematic variations, the majority of his 
peers are accessing the music through the popular culture of HipHop. 
Redman is venturing into the same territory: he recently played on 
Me’Shell NdegeOcello’s exciting Plantation Lullabies album, and he is soon 
to jam with ultra-cool DC rappers Digable Planets, but he doesn’t see 
HipHop as jazz’s salvation for the younger audience. ‘Some people think 
that jazz is dying and the only way to save it is to mix it with HipHop. i think 
that’s ridiculous. A lot of people have this image of jazz that it’s this elite 
subculture and it’s purely an intellectual art form and I think that's com¬ 
pletely wrong. Certain musicians may even promote that attitude but 
they're doing themselves a disservice. The essence of jazz is emotionalism, 
just like the essence of HipHop or alternative rock. It's all music and what 
makes it music is the feeling in it. If people can understand that and the way 
jazz is perceived begins to change, then maybe we’ll get a bigger, younger 
audience listening to the music’ 

Bass player Charlie Haden has said the young tenor player is way ahead 
for his age but Redman remains deeply self critical about his talent. "Listen¬ 
ing back to a recording of myself can be very painful," he says. "Everyone 
says I’m pessimistic, I think I’m realistic. I just hear my playing and hear so 
many things that need to be developed, so many holes and so much room 
left to grow and improve. As many times as I get compliments it doesn't 
change the harshness I feel towards what I’m doing. A lot of my favourite 
musicians are very humble people, you know ” LAURA CONNELLY 
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“I want to challenge the modern western way of thinking, 
where everything can be put in a frame. I want to—how you say—what is 
this...EARTHQUAKE!' 

The winged voice of Mari Boine swoops between eruptive power and 
fractured hush, like the most delicate impactions of cracking ice. She ap¬ 
peared briefly on Jan Garbarek’s 1993 Twelve Moons album, but last 
month came her first proper UK release, Eagle Brother (Verve World). It's 
an intricate labyrinth of acoustic percussion, delay-soaked guitars, fretless 
bass, hammered dulcimers and Andean pipes, torchlit by Mari's dreams 
and exorcisms, in which you can hear the ghostly lowing of caribou and a 
weird, accidental echo of funk. 

Mari Boine's homeland is the northernmost tip of Norway, which ex¬ 
tends above the Arctic Circle over the top of Sweden and Finland. The Nor¬ 
wegians call it Karasjok, but she knows it as Samiland. She recalls a time 
before the Samis, an indigenous race related to North American Indians 
and Eskimo tribes, were overrun by the Scandinavians. Part Sami herself, 
she was trapped in the clash between two different closed communities 
and ideologies. 'My people were brainwashed to hate their own culture, 
and they felt so bad: there is too much this feeling of inferiority. Like among 
the Indians, there is a lot of alcoholism, suicide... People who have been 
oppressed, they learn not to talk about their feelings, not to be open. I think 
my way of singing has developed between this outside control and this 
‘alive, inside’ that is in every human being. Even in people who seem to be 
very, em... shy.' Whispering, she gropes for the words as a Polygram min¬ 
ion enters to repair a CD player. 1 think" 

This may be so. But although she spoke so quietly during this encounter 
that my Walkman needed an ear trumpet, her voice is miraculously ampli¬ 
fied when she opens her mouth to sing. The elisions and ellipses peculiar to 
the Sami tongue (which resembles Gaelic) need complex vocal aerobatics 
— lingering glides over certain syllables before wheeling at high speed 
across rocky consonant-dusters. You can hear the drip of words as the 
mouth articulates them. "I was too lazy to learn the classical way of singing. 
At first I didn't dare to open my mouth; then suddenly there was this explo¬ 
sion of feeling!" She shouts it, attacking the table. "Ifs like a wave coming 


How Norwegian songbird Mari 
Boine is fleeing her Arctic nest. 


through me, and I just have to sing. So I don't use much the head, i use the 
intuition and the heart" 

I’m wondering how to bring up the subject of therapy tactfully when she 
throws the idea out herself. "I never planned to be an artist but all the music 
Imadeuntilnowhasbeenatherapy.ldidn'tthinksoatthetimeritwasjusta 
need, and now after 13 years when I look back I can see why I was doing 
this, what it has meant to me. The picture I used with the eagle—that Is in¬ 
side of me, and wings that are bound sometimes, then sometimes it's flying 
I think that's the case with all human beings. You have to decide for yourself 
what it is to be free. For me there’s a kind of magic in the music." 

Her songwords carry recurring images of feathers, spiritual wings unfurl¬ 
ing, memories of inspiring ancestors, and the liberating power of contem¬ 
plating nature; her tremulous voice palpitates at the prospect of moments 
of warm intimacy amid Samiland's tundra. Hasn't she encountered hostility 
to her unabashed romanticism? 

*Yes. In the beginning I wasjust a naive child, I knew what I wanted to ex¬ 
press. .. I learnt there really is a hostility against this, and some periods have 
been very hard, you want to give up. But I am taking care of it, managing it, 
because I feel we have all been forced to hate what is human inside us, 
where the feelings are, where the dreams are. If we all accept this, then ifs 
a terrible future." 

The deepest root-tips of Boine's music reach down to Sami and Scandi¬ 
navian folksong, but the similarity ends there. Ifs acoustic, elemental and 
vividly earthen, harnessing things of stone and wood (boneshaking dul¬ 
cimer, beaters made of brush-scrub and straw, woodblocks) with sounds 
of air (panpipes, voice, an outsize pottery blown-egg played with the palm). 
Ifs a music that might have prevailed if prehistoric Europe had never split 
into nations, but had carried on as an endlessly mutating flux of nomadic 
cells. She exposes the myth of 'world music' as a 'natural' product of com¬ 
munity values, constant and authentic, while still suggesting a folk origin for 
the cosmopolitan eclecticism of Bjork and Stina Nordenstam, whose 
breathy sensuality she shares. As her taxi to Heathrow arrives, she slips in 
some parting words. "I miss more artists doing what we are doing, but I see 
it sometimes in films—like Waked, where people dare to see their reality as 
it is... or DeNordlinge, from The Netherlands. Ifs about a small society and 
the rules you have to follow—what kind of life that creates. Some want to 
follow the rules, others go outside them. Plenty of hip-crisy!" ROB YOUNG 































Kim Clarke 

is best known for playing bass with Joe Bowie’s Defunkt — but that’s all over now, and anyway, she always 
did plenty of other things. She discusses some of them with Laura Connelly. David Corio took the pictures. 


There's a weird perception of female bass players. 

There's something exotic about them. Something sexual. Something 
dangerous. But can they really play? Can they hold the backline of a 
band? Have they got the skill and muscle power? Those that venture 
into this hallowed territory are regarded with incredulity and disbelief, 
especially if the rest of the band are male. Did Tina Weymouth ever get 
her due for her momentous underpinning of Talking Heads? Does The 
Pixies' Kim Deal rank as highly as her male counterparts? Kim Gordon 
is an integral and respected member of Sonic Youth, but the exception 
rather than the norm. And where are the rest, the jazz, funk, R&B, 
blues or Latin bassists? They're few and far between — but Kim Clarke 
is a notable member of the crew. 

'For me, the only people who would come and talk to me would be 
those who had the nerve, these young, young bass players,* she says, 
referring to her tours as a member of No Wave avant funk band 
Defunkt 'We called them bolts. They bolt themselves to your fingers 
and they watch everything you try to do to absorb everything. These 
little bolts would come up and occasionally, you know, I would get a 
couple of weird guys. The guy frothing in the corner. It was kinda lonely 
there for a while. I kinda learnt how to get past it." It didn't matter she 
wasn't getting the groupies during her time with Defunkt 'The people? I 
wasn’t thinking about them, I was worrying about is my sound right, am I 
comfortable with my amp... * 

Defunkt, and its hard driving, horn-driven waywardness, wasn’t her 
main event anyway. It was her touring band (for 11 years) and it got 
her out of the small bars and clubs in New York that were starting to 
become a little tired for her in the early 80s, she says. She'd play 

was playing upright bass with jazz musicians to pay the rent She still 
plays jazz gigs, playing more electric these days than upright but the 
only reason she got into it all in the first place was because someone 
offered her a bass for $ 15 and she couldn’t refuse the the bargain. 

She was brought up in Jamaica, Queens, New York City, and as an 
only child she'd listen to her parents' records. 'I played for four years by 
ear, just listening to records before I even bothered to learn any notes. 
Some of the books looked so idiotic to me I just put them aside." She 
got a little band together and as she ran into more musicians she was 
told about ex-Miles Davis bassist Ron Carter's Jazz Mobile group. That's 
where her musical journey really began. 

"There was a public school in Harlem on 127th between Park and 
Madison and it was a Saturday afternoon programme where you'd pay 
a one time fee of maybe 30 bucks. They had everyone there — Jimmy 
Owens, Jimmy Heath, Sonny Red — and every person who had an 
instrument had a class to go to. I made a lot of influential contacts, or 
at least they turned out to be. I was really just going there to get out of 


the house work.* She wanted to take it all seriously, she says, but it 
wasn't until a tutor said to her, “Why don’t you stop carrying that thing 
and play it?' that she got mad and got down to business. "I think I was 
just kind of lucky because he pissed me off, so I tried to look for 
something more than I was getting," she says. 

She found it in Ron Carter, even though she didn't realise it at the 
time. After she'd received a National Endowment For The Arts grant 
she went to his house for lessons. 'I didn't know who he was but when I 
heard him I thought, this guy is really ... whooph! It was definitely 
something. He put me onto looking at the bass from a classical 
standpoint. I studied with a metronome, like a real classical lesson and 
he had special things he'd tell you and you’d write it down. No flyby 
words. He was like a doctor and he told me the prescription. He said, 
'Well, from where you are,’ which was playing by ear, not reading at all 
and having a groove, 'You have to practise these four hours a day.' I just 
tried to do what he asked me and it hurt* 

But the lessons paid off and she went on to play with the pianist 
Barry Harris's Jazz Cultural Theatre Forum house band for four years 
(between 1982 and 86). The sessions remain in her mind as 
legendary. "I wish I had some tapes of those times. I remember one 
specific night let's see, Tommy Flanagan walked in; Eddie Harris; a man 
called George Braid who plays his own instruments, like two 
saxophones welded together; Art Blakey on drums. A lot of people who 
just finished gigging would go up to Barry's because it was a nice hang, 
a nice atmosphere and all you would do is play. It was really happening." 

She's been a regular fixture on the live NYC jazz scene playing with 
people like Kent McClure, Oliver Lake, Joe Henderson and Cassandra 
Wilson among many, though never on record. She's been concentrating 
for the last four years on Big Food, a trio with ex-Defunkt guitarist Bill 
Bickford and drummer Bruce Ditmas, playing a hard mix of avant 
funk/metal. Her time with Defunkt recently came to an end as the 
group's leader, trombonist Joe Bowie, had become too despotic. 'Joe 
was turning into more and more of, I don't want to say James Brown, or 
Ike Turner but it’s the kind of thing like, ‘I've been a band leader for so 
long,’ the tunes are going to be the same every night, it just gets so tight 
assed. It was kinda sad and he got mad and fired everybody." 

Now she's concentrating on her own thing — she's just finished a tour 
with James Blood Ulmer, is getting her own compositions together in 
the hope of putting them on disc, and she's adding to her CD collection 
so that her six-year-old son can listen to 'All kinds of stuff. It's about 
time for him to hear everything. His father’s a musician, I’m a musician 
but I don't know. He'll probably be a mechanic.* □ 

Kim Clarke is playing at the Women Take Centre Stage Festival this 
month. See Sounding Oft for details. 
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solo, former Throwing 
Muse Kristin Hersh 
talks folk, roots 
and rhythm with 
Jakubowski. 
Peter Florris made 
her smile. 


In the age of accelerated culture it's a truism that 
traditional communities are made and destroyed with sickening ease, 
recreated anew in another form and another place. These are the very 
constituencies that folk music needs to sustain and legitimise itself. 
Which is why, of all musical acts burdened with symbolism, picking up 
an acoustic guitar is probably the most overloaded. The Acoustic 
Instrument comes just dripping with meaning and signification, with 
notions of ethnicity/authenticity, with the smug aesthetics of naturalism. 
Paradoxically, it's when an artist tries to fulfil that aching desire for an 
unmediated relationship with the muse that the aspiring folk musician 
lands in so much hot water, and that ensures he or she sinks, weighed 
down by cultural baggage. 

Knstin Hersh is more aware of these pitfalls than most; as leader of 
her band Throwing Muses, she's had to fend off such descriptions as 
"folk half-measures" (made by the inimitable Joe Carducci in his 
fundamentalist-rock rant Rock And The Pop Narcotic), as well as lazy 
comparisons to Joni Mitchell. "I figured it was just 'cos I was a lady," she 
says witheringly. That and Bob Dylan's kinda like my dad’s music, I 
guess. Like pot hahaha!" 

Raised for part of her childhood on a hippy commune with her half- 
sister Tanya Donnelly (now fronting Belly), her teenage band — inspired 
by the likes of X, The Clash, Meat Puppets and Hiisker Du — was lucky 
enough to be picked up on by 4AD in 1986, recording what’s come to 
be regarded as one of the most startling debut albums of the last 
decade, Throwing Muses, just as she became pregnant with her first 
child. Both emotionally and musically, it seemed to arrive from another 
dimension, a dense clot of counter-rhythms and lacerating time- 
changes. "We never had roots," Kristin explains. "I came from 
somewhere else. If we did have roots, they're more blues than folk. Our 
chord progressions are not folk chord progressions, not like G major or 






“I wish 


'Cos for me, acoustic songs had been just a pencil sketch of 

— ' put all the loud colours over it, and Billy [her husband _ ... ■ . . . , 

lovethoseloudcolours butforother | could have the kind of 

. they obscure the original drawing." 

Despite the fluid grace of what's now ended up as her first solo e gO that allOWS people tO 


m for 4AD, Hips And Makers, Kr 


ts. During her solo turn at I 

year's 4AD residency at the ICA, the very transparency of the sh... 
suddenly began to seem oddly opaque; the idea of a singer-songwriter cnarp 
playing her songs through an amplified PA, with all the trappings and “ * 

ritual of a polite rock gig, deep down didn't ss 
whatever the surface impression. "I wish I could I 
that allows people to think they fill up that kind c 


think they fill up that kind 


then you go play these fucking c 
and the people opening for you, I don't mean to be rude, but they all 
wear fucking b'ker jackets and they're so defensive about what they do, 
and you start to think, well, there must be something wrong with it!" 

What turned out to be right with it was, quite simply for Kristin, the 
transparency and purity of the interacting sounds of voice, guitar and 
cello. Though ironically Kristin calls its 15 pieces her 'bedroom' songs, 
Hips And Makers succeeds as almost a modem kind of chamber music, 
sliding between light blues ii 

this, it's not unlike Workbook, the 1989 solo album by t 
Mould (of Sugar), where the same plangency was sha 
same cellist, Jane Scarpantone. Or REM’s recent output, 
the biggest rock bands in the world has been able to r 
intimate, studiobound productivity, creating a kind of po 
that's at once instantly accessible and fantastically intricate. 

"Being a rhythm guitarist,* she says, 'I'd been so orientated towards 
the beat, trying to push the song by sitting on top of the beat, pull it 
back by sitting behind it, and here there's no beat, I was allowed to 
swim all over the place. I didn't know what was going to happen: I 
thought, I'm a rhythm guitarist, I have time! But there shouldn't be time; 
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make sure you could only trust the songs themselves. 

“But before I even let the record form in my head I had to travel the 
country playing guitars,’ she continues. “I nearly gave up on the idea 
bought I can’t make the parts I want to write happen. They're 
I couldn't just strum some backbeat thing, and they're either 
percussive. And then I found one, a Collings. I played one 
and I literally choked up. Every note had a natural sustain; there’s 
actual compression happening in the guitar. And I thought, what is 
wrong with all the other guitars that this sounds so Incredible? But it 
meant that I could make this record, and I could actually record natural 
reverb happening in the room. No wonder it’s supposed to be mediocre 
and people just use this as a platform for politics and goofy poetry.* 

It isn’t just the baggage of folk ideology that crushes the life and 
worth out of so many groups, but also the sheer overabundance of 
what has become a devalued commodity: the song. The failure of most 
pop/rock to deliver on the song's promise of self-invention and 'natural' 
is left a void in which its doggerel, home truths or 
gradually be superscribed by stronger, self-sufficient 
experimental genres (’Ardkore Techno being an obvious example). This 
new impulse has even been lacking in Throwing Muses' last few albums, 
and it has almost entirely disabled Sugar: where’s the difference, the 
elan in solidity? 

Kristin has long attempted to dissemble this last, most crucial 
element of songwriting; she’d rather her troubled adolescent and adult 
years were only read into the song as a tracing at best; rather talk about 
her playing than what are, admittedly, difficult enough lyrics to talk 
medium, 
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say, 'I love it when I get depressed, 'cos I can 
write," Kristin concludes. 'All that means is that they're below the level 
of songwriting, that they think psycho garbage is songwriting. That stuff 
is to dean you out, so you can really start to hear the music.’ □ 
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Hollywood to read sections of 
his forthcoming Zappa book to 
the man himself. This was one of 
the last encounters the rock 
legend had with the press he 
loved to hate-Watson 
describes a visit both moving 
and intriguing. Pictures by 
Derek Ridgers. 


The Frank Zappa family mansion is in a desirable residential 

spot, the craggy terrain creating twists and turns in the roads, a welcome 
break from the endless grid of the rest of LA. It's also high up, affording a 
view of San Fernando Valley and catching a breeze that is denied those 
who swelter below. Negotiating the curves of Laurel Canyon Boulevard in a 
car is like driving in Greece; the road is in a similar state of disrepair. There’s 
only the endless traffic and polluted air to remind you that you are not in the 
Mediterranean. 

Fire destroyed the original log cabin the Zappas moved into in 1968, 
and what replaced it has gradually been extended and modified into an ex¬ 
traordinary warren of rooms, studios and underground storage chambers 
(even now, the work hasn't finished). When I visited, the household was a 
hive of activity. Despite Zappa's illness, life was going on as usual: building 

Dweezil Zappa's recordings and Ahmet Zappa's burgeoning film career. 
The house is littered with books and records by writers and artists who have 
been inspired by Frank and wish to show their gratitude. 

I'd flown to LA to negotiate clearance for quoting song-lyrics in my book 
Frank Zappa: The Negative Dialectics Of Poodle Play. Zappa has never suf¬ 
fered fools gladly, and those of the rock press least of all. Luckily, a sample 
of the book (those pages comparing his album Apostrophe (') to King Lear, 


along with an exposition of the place of the poodle in Western culture, from 
Jacobean revenge tragedy via Samuel Taylor Coleridge to Frank O'Hara), 
had convinced him and his wife Gail that I was, at the very least, no regular 
rock hack. Gail gave me a call, asking how much of this stuff I'd written, 
where was it published, why it had taken so long to get in contact? I was 
touched by the relaxed and graceful way she spoke. Truth to tell, it had 
never occurred to me that Frank could approve of my style; his book Them 
Or Us (of computer printouts, towards a playscript, from 1984) was specif¬ 
ically "not for intellectuals or other dead people’ and his bad experiences 
of London (the broken leg, the Albert Hall court case) made him notorious¬ 
ly anti-English. Here was I applying the music-critical theories of Theodor 
Adorno and Susan McClary to his art, surely the recipe for one of his with¬ 
ering put-downs! 

After gazing into the eye of the security camera, I rang the bell. I was let 
into the house by Mark Holdom, who takes care of Zappa Records busi¬ 
ness, walked past a sticker from the SST label ("Corporate rock sucks!’) to 
the ’listening room’. The music of Edgard Vardse—in a startlingly impact¬ 
ful version which I was to learn was played by the Ensemble Modern, con¬ 
ducted by Frank—was playing from six wall-mounted speakers, sounding 
deliriously beautiful. Framed on the back wall I spotted the famous letter 
from the old composer to the 15-year-old Frank. Edgard Varese died in 
1965; Frank's first record appeared in 1966 with the Varese quote Zappa 
made famous: "The present day composer refuses to die!” 

Here Gail met me, then led me up to the kitchen/living room where Frank 
was sitting. He had stopped shaving, his famous moustache lost in a pep¬ 
per-and-salt beard that made him look like an Old Testament prophet. His 
handshake was soft, and his voice frail and hoarse. He told me that he and 
Gail had so enjoyed my writing 'because I can’t stand the bard...’, to which 
Gail made a noise of disagreement (I was to learn that they thrived on hav¬ 
ing divergent views on practically everything). 
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I was introduced to Faithe Raphael from Rhino Records and Spence 
Chrislu, Zappa's recording engineer. Frank said he would like to make the 
book a "spoken word" project, and had Spence time me reading out the 
first three pages, which clocked in at six minutes — at this rate we were 
talking about a 16-hour release! "In your 10 day schedule that's not in¬ 
conceivable," said Frank, with the kind of deadpan confidence with which 
he must have presented countless projects to record labels thrdughout his 
career. "You see, I believe in marketng..." His eye twinkled at this tempta¬ 
tion for a Frankfurt School marxist and militant anti-consumerist like me. 
He said the spoken word release should tie in with a college lecture tour. 

Zappa insisted that we hear the first disc of his newly finished double CD 
Civilisation Phase III, and also check out the "Al Malkin tapes" — which 
meanta trip downstairs, fitaefflisawork for the Syndaviercomputer that 
uses just about every sound Zappa has ever employed in a dense-packed 

tious he has undertaken so far. 

Spence Chrislu's first job for Frank was to provide a "bible" (a catalogue 
of digital transcriptions of 25 cassettes) for the Al Malkin tapes, home- 
recordings made by someone whose only claim to fame is that he went to 
school with Warren Cucurullo, the guitarist on 1979's Joe’s Oarage. Lis¬ 
tening to Malkin's sexual braggadocio was too much for Faithe, who drifted 
back upstairs saying she thought she preferred Wild Man Fischer (another 
figure with no obvious "talent" recorded by Zappa in 1969). Spence him¬ 
self treated the material like a technician examining a disgusting centipede 
at the end of sterilized tweezers. Malkin's exploits — the desperate at¬ 
tempts of someone "with a recording contract from Frank Zappa" to hustle 
women back to his smelly pad — are alternately hilarious and upsetting. 
Zappa's emphasis on social behaviour without redeeming features has al¬ 
ways been fascinating. I appreciated Faithe's disinterest, but found myself 
laughing despite my qualms. When a law student on the streets of New 
York critiques the legal disclaimer Malkin wants her to sign, allowing her 
voice to appear on the record, it immediately raises the issues of copyright 
and privacy and decorum—bad games with tape-recorders—that Zappa 
has always experimented with. Malkin's joyful discovery of pus on Warren's 
dick is so hysterically delivered it is practically music one of the dishevelled 
moments that Zappa loves to dwell on. 

It seemed like Frank was not only demonstrating the heights and depths 
of his art: he was also creating a bizarre social situation. What would Faithe 
think of me sitting still for such stuff? Does the Zappologist put up with any¬ 
thing? Worse, what kind of status did this give my own book? Was I simply 
another Al Malkin? Back upstairs, we discussed what my book was trying to 
do. "Its all entertainment,” said Frank I said I was maybe just translating his 
work into a different vocabulary. "And that’s valid too,” he rejoined. 

On Friday nights everyone in the house -employees 

and family—collects together and drinks margheritas (a drink which is like 
a snowball with a shot of tequila), a tradition started by engineer Dave Don- 
dorf after a particularly crisis-ridden day in the studio. Frank's friends start¬ 
ed appearing: cartoonist Matt Groening, who created, draws and scripts 
The Simpsons, and Bobby Plotnik, an old friend of Frank's who runs record 
shops in LA and New York. I was asked to do a reading, and delivered an in- 
depth analysis of the cover of Unde Pleat. When I finished my text - on 
reification, Nazism and teeth — Frank reached over and shook me by the 
hand. Everyone clapped. Not even my dream encounters with Frank had 

Frank and Gail then wanted me to read the Apostrophe O/KingLearsec- 
tion, which I did. Groening called it "demented scholarship" I followed it 
with the conflation of Plato's Phaedo and Fido the poodle-dog (a protag- 
nist in Apostrophe 0). While Frank's feet were being rubbed with tiger balm 
to alleviate the pain caused by his prostate cancer, I discoursed about the 
last days of Socrates and the mortality of the soul (when Socrates drank 



Not even my dream encounters 
with Frank had gone so well. 


the hemlock as ordered by the court, he first felt his feet go cold, then the 
coldness rose to his heart). Bobby went to the record player and put on 
some doowop records, including "Can I Come Over Tonight” by The 
Velours. The quintuplets of the bass singer allow the falsetto to turn high 
weaslings into virtuosic curlicues. Ears full of the abstractions of "N-Lite" 
from Civilisation Phase III had no problem at all in hearing Edgard Varese in 
this R&B: the kind of insights you would expea sitting in Frank Zappa's 
kitchen. 

The conversation moved on to the faa that Frank did not read philoso¬ 
phy, and therefore could not have consciously parodied The Phaedo. Frank 
remained enigmatically silent. I countered that artists deal intuitively with 
words and concepts, and do not consciously plot each and every reso¬ 
nance of the symbols and themes they play with. Frank nodded. Certainly 
the Fido IPhaedo pun in Apostrophe () — hinted at eight years later (but 
never actually made) by Jacques Derrida, in The Post Card From Socrates 
To Freud And Beyond (1980) — is a striking example of what Gail calls 
Frank's "prescience": "There are many many many examples of things that 
Frank has said that have happened," she told me. “Some of them really 
very inside, just silly references. A perfect example of that is just the title 
Chunga's Revenge —if you look in the artwork, there's the vacuum cleaner 
dancing around in the studio, a gypsy dancer... and we didn't know this, but 
in Spain there's a very very famous dancer called La Chunga who does the 
flamenco dances with the castanets and everything. That's a bizarre exam¬ 
ple, not of prescience perhaps, but certainly of being in tune with some¬ 
thing on a cosmic level—more of that cosmic debris." 

Gail's reference to ‘cosmicdebris” is a reference to Frank's famous song 
"Cosmik Debris” which denounced fraudulent gurus on Apostrophe ('). 
There is always a danger that excitement with bizarre coincidence can be¬ 
come mystical. The materialist explanation, as put forward by the surreal¬ 
ists (and used in my book), derives from the idea that form is sedimented 
content meditation on the concept of faith (central term for Christianity via 
the material form of the Latin for "I believe": fido) pans out to consideration 
of the domestication of our animal nature (Fido, Faithe Raphael) and to the 
repression inherent in seeking pie in the sky (The Phaedo ). History has 
packed Plato into the very name of the dog. 






In a break during readings, I told Zappa how people find the mixture of 
signals in his music — cerebral abstractions one minute, shocking mo¬ 
ments of human dishevelment the next — highly confusing. His reply was 
unapologetic: "Why? That's the universe—it's the way the universe is." 

Zappa used sexual reference not as a way of sugaring the pill of a com¬ 
modity (eg Living Colour caging a woman on the cover of their last album), 
but as a means of sabotage. According to him, normal, radio-friendly pop 
music is "designed to confirm someone's lifestyle, enhance a direction to¬ 
wards the future.” He believed his own music didn't work like that Given the 
fact that it plunders every genre for its effects, it is hard to see what kind of 
lifestyle it could enhance. Nor was his interest in composition casual. He 
saw himself as a serious innovator, dedicated to producing the latest in mu¬ 
sical art-abstractions. It wasn't just infatuation with the image of inscribing 
black dots on manuscript paper, nor a yen to be included in the list of 
"great" composers ("Ifs not important to worry about posterity," he said. 
■People who worry about being remembered are guys like Reagan and 
Bush.'); nor was it derived from daydreams about a world of classical per¬ 
fection in the past. For Zappa, composition was a practical matter. 

"There wouldn't even be a score, if what was being requested of the mu¬ 
sicians wasn't too complicated for me to hum it to ’em. In the most in¬ 
stances, I find I get the best results if they're playing stuff they've memo¬ 
rised. The point where the piece goes into muscle memory, you can then 
conduct it, do things with it that are impossible when they're reading. The fi¬ 
nal artistic result is not a score—ifs the master tape.” 

Not a score: the master tape. Given that Zappa's music has a pro¬ 
nounced populist—not to say vulgar—streak, why is it not better known? 
Whatever the complexities he indulges, there is always a ferocious glossi- 

sin: why did he not clean up? One reason is that Zappa committed the 
crtme of not only speaking out against drugs (a common ruse), but not us¬ 
ing them. According to Zappa, Warner Brothers A&R personnel of the 70s 
would arrive backstage with suitcases full of drugs, as if cocaine were the 
automatic passport to the hip. Zappa has always derided drugs and drug 
culture (apart from the special case of William Burroughs, whom he vr 
ates, joking about giving him a call and offering him his morphine-derived 
painkillers), preferring cigarettes and black coffee to substances that 
“make you dozy and trip over the furniture". 

Zappa hated the idea of freedom as a solitary mental trip (his song 'Tiny 
Lites” is like a compressed version of Philip K Dick's satire The Three Stlg- 
mataOfPalmer Eldritch). 

"The part in the song that turns out to be weird to rock'n’roll critics is the 
part thats important, and the other stuff is just something to set you up for 
the little twist Without the setup, the twist doesn't work, and oftentimes the 
compositions are designed to lead you rignt crown tne primrose patn until 
you hit the brick wall.” 

Limits were always important to Zappa. At a time when 

every arts brochure and record ad talks about “breaking boundaries', Zap¬ 
pa's view—from someone whose eclecticism is unparalleled—is inspira¬ 
tionally bullshit-free. In Zappa’s guitar playing the fiercest electronicstorms 
are ineluctably infused with an extraordinary melancholy: a lament at the 
separations and claustrophobia of modern society. It is like Iggy Pop an¬ 
swering his own song “Brick By Brick” (about building up a domestic haven 
against the tough world outside) with the lines "What have we made? A gi¬ 
ant jail, a bunch of walls, that's all we've made ...’. 

It is this unblinking view of the world, resistant to liberal blandishments 
and pious hopes, that makes Zappa's legacy endure. Other — perhaps 
more immediately comforting—sounds seem destined to turn out as triv¬ 
ial and dated as the pop songs of the 40s. Frank Zappa is an enduring puz¬ 
zle: maybe the place he doesn't fit indicates something about the shape of 
the whole. 
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One way of looking at Zappa’s work is as a prolonged meditation on free¬ 
dom. In 1968, We're Only In It For The Money mocked the hippies by sug¬ 
gesting that they read Franz Kafka's shocking tale “In The Penal Colony", 
and meditate on the concentration camps (originally used for interning 
Japanese Americans during World War II) that were being prepared by the 
Californian authorities for civil rights and anti-war activists. The decline of 

made such measures unnecessary, but Zappa's political vision—especial¬ 
ly with the current growth of the far right in Europe—is still capable of chill- 


tain, they will just take down the scenery, they will pull back the curtains, 
they will move the tables and chairs out of the way, and you will see the 
brick wall at the back of the theatre.” 

rwho looked hard at social facts. A rare 
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four years of fighting it, and was buned at a pnvate family funeral the next 
day. Throughout our conversations and my readings It was dear he wash 
? pain, but he was determined to hear as much of my book as he 


I listen to Al Malkin's obscenities. What I suspect is that Zappa relished the 
preposterousness of my enterpnse: when I remarked that it was going to be 
strange lecturing a college audience on the meaning of 
'the wife of the TV evangelist is about to give the bellboy B^ 

an enema', he replied "But it'll sound so grand with your fl^B 
English accent and all, they won’t even notice. 
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As it's conning up to the beginning of the end of the millennium, over the next 
few months The Wire will be running several pieces about music and the 21st 
century. Think of them as lessons for leaving the present century: music isn't 
going to be the same, and you'd better be ready 
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Ben Thompson meets Future Sound 
Of London, virtual warriors of 
tomorrow’s soundscape 










Journey with me to Future Sound Of London's 

Earthbeat studio: turn right out of Dollis Hill tube station, through a 
rickety doorway, along a Barratt Home corridor, and it’s the first on the 
left. 

Inside, the vibration is pristine. It was not always so. A transparent 
rainbow coloured plastic press release describes the ambience pre- 
Virgin Records cash injection: "Dead skin cells piled up until the 
equivalent of half a discarded (or perhaps emergent) human being 
dogged all physical pathways." Now, there's a clean bare floor, and 
none of the big piles of records, tapes and videos that might be found 
in, say, Orbital's workplace: just a couple of screens with not quite 
finished computer graphics on, and lots of little red lights. 

The place does not lack character, but relies upon its inhabitants to 
supply it. The two people who work here make as unlikely a partnership 
as you could wish to come across. Gary Cobain, no relation to Nirvana's 
Kurt is a tall suave individual, full of not wholly ironic corporate chat 
about "life changing products'. Brian Douganz is smaller: an alternately 
dour and twinkly Scotsman with slightly pointed ears, who doesn’t mind 
making a cup of coffee and is happy to offer visitors a share of his 
herbal cigarette, but not the much more appealing packet of biscuits 
on a shelf in the corner. 

'The romantic modernist phase of electronic music depicting science 
fiction futures or space missions is over (almost), despite a late surge," 
it says on the see-through plastic thing. "Explorations into the great 
unknowns are discredited, only relevant in the most escapist sense for 
a world which cannot cope with the complexity, chaos and strangeness 
of here and now* Roll over Alex Paterson, tell Jean-Michel Jarre the 
news. “Its not a question of going to outer space," Gary amplifies in 
person. "I don’t need to goto outer space: here is weird enough." 


“People don’t understand what electronic music means," 
he continues, gesturing towards a big rack of gleaming metal stuff. 'It 
means whatever is generated within this space, and in this environment 
we can do whatever we want. I’d have no qualms about bringing a 
guitar into this environment for example, or a voice." The new Future 
Sound Of London album, Lifeforms, features few such heresies, but 
there are ticking clocks, wind chimes, and the sound of pigeons taking 
off. This novelty checklist is rapidly becoming Ambient custom, but if 
you’re going to make music, why not make it out of the things that are 
around you? “It's all about re-evaluation of your own space," is how 
Gary puts it, "We play games within our space: it’s like an electronic 
form of masturbation," he laughs. 

The Future Sound Of London ideal is to be not so much a group as a 

observed them trawling around the streets picking up sights and 
sounds with high quality video cameras. "The idea is that through 
electronic media you can bullshit your way to a glamorous life," Gary 
explains. Separating for a holiday recently, he and Brian challenged 
each other to take video equipment and see who could make their 
vacation look the swankiest Brian won. 

They might have the air of men swimming out to catch another 
wave, but these men are no hi-tech slackers. Since signing to Virgin on 
the strength of their revelatory 1992 hit single 'Papua New Guinea", 
and equally rewarding if less widely celebrated album Accelerator, they 
have been far from idle. As well as long stints on remix duty (their most 
recent assignment, a challenging one, to make Sylvian and Fripp 
listenable), Future Sound Of London have made practice records as 
Metropolis, done a couple of bizarre and excellent middle of the night 
radio shows on Kiss FM and released an intriguing proper album, Tales 
Of Ephldrina, under the name Amorphous Androgynous. "It was meant 
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“It's all about exploring 

new methods of 
communication” 



to be a comment about the way life is becoming very shapeless and 
sexless,’ says Gary, ‘because everyone's always wrapped up doing 
something of their own... Well I am anyway.’ 

In the autumn came "Cascades’, a six-part, 30 minute single, 
resolutely lacking in a dance mix, which not very many people bought A 
few weeks before its release, Gary described it quite happily as "a 
statement that is probably going to fail’. Future Sound Of London like to 
see their task as 'threatening lazy ears’ so it doesn't displease them if 
■people are frightened of this music that has come from dance music 
but no longer is it’ What is it that sets them apart from the chummy 
Megadog circuit (which includes such new electronic contemporaries as 
Orbital, The Drum Club and Aphex Twin)? ’Without being egotistical,’ 
Gary qualifies untruthfully, ’I think that the difference between us and 
them is that we are true futurists; we’re trying to delearn everything that 
we've learnt, the whole set of rules that grew up with dance music." 

"Papua New Guinea’ was an example of the dance music mechanism 
in perfect working order; white label copies going to DJs who then 
passed an innovative tune on to thousands of people while bypassing 
most radio stations. That system is now ‘old haf. 

Among the alternative avenues of communication Future 
Sound Of London intend to swagger down are PO Box publishing — a 
book called The Psychology Of Facelessness written by, well, I can't 
remember — and film. The quest for a film deal, and the acquisition of 
vast piles of expensive sound and sight equipment (they call it ‘the 
audio visual swindle’) seems to have been their main priority in recent 
months. The problem with previous attempts to illustrate the noises of 
tomorrow has, they say, been that 'the people who are making the 
music haven't been the ones making the videos,’ and both Gary and 
Brian talk excitedly of ’morph musicals' in which tree trunks and 
flowers grow out of their heads. 

They recently decided not to participate in the Virtual Nightclub 
project (a multi-media CD-I launched by Philips that recreates the 
inside of a nightclub via your computer terminal, and includes input 
from The Shamen, Mixmaster Morris and psychotropic guru Terence 
McKenna), though these are obviously the kind of lines they are 
thinking along. You can go in and choose rooms, apparently — there's 
the Shamen one and presumably lots of people in polo shirts fighting 
and being sick in another. Why not, says the Luddite in us all, just go to 
an actual nightclub? The Future Sound Of London stand their ground. 
’Its all about exploring new methods of communication,’ says Gary. "If I 
thought I was encouraging a culture where people just sat at home and 
only wanted to experience things through electronics, I would kill 
myself.’ "Oh I wouldn't,’ Brian disagrees. "I quite like the idea of that — 
almost like paradise.” 

Quite a serious argument ensues — one of many, it feels like. It's 
Future Sound Of London’s contradictions that hold them together. 
Cobain, urbane warrior of audio visual future shock, at one point quotes 
Jim Morrison to the effect that "Music is your only friend.’ Ufeforms is 
the sound of an argument, or a neighbourhood building site, banging 
away gently in the back of your mind. You can’t be quite sure what 
they're putting up there, but when it’s finished, everything will be 
different, and maybe better, even. 
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Bheki Mseleku, a legend of SA jazz taking his place 


>n the global stage, meditates with nark Sinker on 


struggle, success and the spiritworld. Jonathan 


Oppong-Wiafe portrays him among the masters. 





Even when Bheki Mseleku’s luck is running - and 

many things have been going his way the last couple of years — things 
seem to happen to him that would have sent others raging with frustration. 
How many people, for instance, have missed the opportunity to play piano 
on an Ornette Coleman date, let alone one which Don Cherry also sat in 
on? 

'I wasn’t feeling well. I had toothache. And that’s the time that Ornette 
Coleman was here, and he wanted me to play, at the Festival Hall. He’d in¬ 
vited me, he’d heard the album. And then it couldn't happen. But there's 
that possibility — to work with someone like Ornette! Though I don’t know 
what I'd play with him, because he’s such an exceptional and original musi¬ 
cian. That day, he said if I wanted to play the piano, I should suggest what we 
were to play. He was kind of open — which is not like Ornette! They even 
got the piano for me—but then I couldn’t go." 

Surrounded by the books and icons of an intense other- 
worldliness (and acknowledging, unapologetic, that professions of such 
faith will bore some interviewers), he remains calm, philosophical, almost 
fatalistic. What will be, will be: It is written. And his serenity comes across as a 
kind of toughness. The esoteric sigils and glyphs of his private system of be¬ 
liefs have little obvious link to the present-day hard-headed professional¬ 
ism of the jazz world — which you enter to make a splash, a reputation, a 
fortune—but they conspire to give him a parallel, albeit curiously innocent 
unbendingness. He may be, as he’s told me in the past, oversusceptible to 
the influence of others, at least in their presence, so as not to hurt feelings: 
but in the end, he doesn’t quite belong, here, there or anywhere, and he al¬ 
ways knows it, and they will come to know it "By and by we have to let go of 
our ideas of what we think we are, and become what we really are. Beyond 
thinking what we are— without any attachment." 

He was, points out Hugh Masekela in a forthcoming South Bank Show 
spotlighting Bheki, a legend among the exile musician community, before 
he even left South Africa. He was, remarks the ever sagacious Courtney 
Pine in the same programme, always ready, from the moment he first ar¬ 
rived on the 80s UK scene - unlike the rest of the better known brighter- 
lit names of that era. When he’s talking, or when he’s playing a quasi-dassi- 
cal chord sequence as if it's a harmonic progression in South African 
fcwe/o-pop, or improvising one of his characteristic 19th century romantic 
fantasias, topped off with runs of Bud Powell-ish speed and attack, he gives 
an impression of deeper understanding, of tapping into some trans-racial 
wellspring of music we all dimly knew about and refused to acknowledge. 
He knew what he wanted, and that it would come. Ask him about any as- 






more of his stuff soon, because he's a musician as well, and thaf s one thing 
that I'm not happy about, because this takes maybe some of his time as a 
musician." 

The South African music schoolswhonowwantto load him 
down with honours and prizes would not have let him through their gates in 
the days when he was still perhaps malleable, teaching himself via records 
and radio. And of course, by playing with other musicians—though he was 
too young, as he acknowledges wistfully, to take partin the glory days of SA 
jazz: "The Government banned musicians, because during that time blacks 
and whites used to play together. Because most of the clubs were in white 
areas, and blacks used to play there, but some white musicians complained 
— those that were not mixed maybe, because they were losing gigs — so 
the Musicians' Union spoke to the Government, and the Government 
banned it and that's when they came abroad, all of them that could leave, 
they left So when I started playing in the 70s, the scene was different It 
was very commercial. I missed the 60s—that was the most creative part 
of South African music." (Nonetheless, he played with Kippie Moeketsi in 
the 70s in SA, and later with most of Chris McGregor's Blue Notes in exile in 

But perhaps he was never really that malleable. Exile is, after all, no soft 
option. He agrees he probably absorbed both his musicality and his intense 
sense of religion from his father (who, as son of a Catholic minister, had 
studied social sciences at Oxford under the sponsorship first of the mis¬ 
sionary church in South Africa and subsequently the Vatican — repaying 
the sponsorship by writing the music for a mass). But he seems to have 
found somewhere a vital element of resistance, also: 

‘There’sa lot of things that are not up to date in the Bible which had been 
changed to suit certain people — people that are in control. Like for in¬ 
stance reincarnation has been taken away. It used to be there before. And 
this is the most important part, to show the continuity of the soul, of incar¬ 
nation —that we are coming here to learn and if we have not learned the 
lesson we have to incarnate again until we learn that lesson. So we don’t 
come back any more — we go to higher levels of expression and con¬ 
sciousness. This was taken out. This way the church managed to be able to 
put people in fear so they can control them... 

"I never got the chance to be with my father, he died when I was ten. But I 
must have had all this when I was young, when I was born — for me it was 
natural, when I started playing, I could already hear and figure out things. 
Even now I hear a lot of ideas which are semi-classical ideas, and they are 
not coming out from books. That's one way of looking at it. Another way, for 

talked about that before, right? But I can't prove that, it's not something we 
can dwell on that much. People want proof. But nevertheless, I believe in 
this seriously, that I’ve played music before. And as well, this is something 
that I chose to do — coming up on Earth to help the situation by playing 
music. I believe musicians like Bach and Chopin and all musicians like that, 
they came to contribute here on Earth, to change the vibration. And since 
they were born, and composed al I that music, we may not notice, but the vi¬ 
bration has changed. So with Charlie Parker, so with John Coltrane." 

The directness of SA jazz-its hypnotic simplicity, its restless, 

austere emotionalism—has an odd effect on listeners: the same critic can 
react violently against the music of, say, Dollar Brand, and then find, six 
months later, that the very same piece moves them immeasurably. It’s also 
more than usually an area where the dodgy science of might-have-been 
comes suddenly into play: if history went another way, what then? 

Imagine a world without racism, and the struggles to abolish it Would 
musicians like Bheki really be nowhere in such a world? Would they not 
perhaps, undistracted, with all possible access to every available amenity, 
dominate in such a world? As instrumentalists? Conductors? Composers? 


Would dominating be something anyone did? Just what shape would this 
unimaginably different world be, anyway? 

Imagine a world without conflict of any kind—this is precisely what mu¬ 
sician-mystics like Bheki hold themselves to be doing, striving for an ex¬ 
pression beyond the present fallen state of things. His ragged, intuitive, 
widely-based but self-taught virtuosity, his constant reference—and def¬ 
erence — to notions of 'advanced' musics (European composition, West 
African rhythm, the in-the-moment transcendence of jazz), aren't these all 
early ingredients of a language not yet coalesced, to speak to, for and of an 
age yet to come? And if this language reflects a substratum of shared mu¬ 
sic activity — at church-hall level—to form a direct link between jazz and 
19th century everyday musical culture, isn't a part of the reason this sub¬ 
stratum is rarely analysed or sympathetically acknowledged is that it is so 
suffused with incoherent utopias and sub-political yearning? (Ayler also 
reached back to dawn-of-century civic forms.) A language old enough, 
wide enough and deep enough to shortcircuit the codes and traps of 
ephemeral intellect and speak through the person — intimation of this 
depth being what Bheki is translating as "being here before", music being 
the point that one system translates to another: the spark-gap of trans¬ 
conflict communication. 

Simon Reynolds, comparing Bjork/808 State with Weather Report re¬ 
cently, favoured the first as offering what ‘we’ might want from ‘jazz’ — 
darkness rather than assimilation, a music that reflects actual fragmenta¬ 
tion, confusion, blankness and danger, rather than a music that pretends 
already always to have transcended the struggles and conflicts of parent 
musics, the 'belonging 1 that adheres to forms, rules and discoveries from 
earlier times. But aesthetic dimensions which push beyond the darkness 
can be critiques also—instead of reflecting ‘as is', they represent 'as could 
be'; instead of accepting de facto segregation and the institutional inequali¬ 
ties its designed to protect they flee (abroad or within) to be allowed to ex¬ 
plore alternatives. South Africa's inherent multiculturalism is — has always 
been — its promise and its peril, the source of but also the cure for its vio¬ 
lence. 

While Coltrane's most startling, most courageous move—one too easily 
taken for granted out in the mindless hum of sub-hippy mysticism and 
marketing-speak barrier-blur — was his decision to step out beyond the 
conventional bounds of African American traditions (and the isolationist 
and inward-looking mainstreams of American culture they battle with), to 
turn East and South, also. 

"The main thing is to spread good vibrations, of iove,to 

show that we are one. There is a lot of distortion at the moment on the 
Earth plane; I know art on its own is meant to be elevating, but there is a lot 
of war happening as well. A lot of competition — people take music as 
sports sometimes. There's a lot of enemies. 1 don't think this should be so. 
But this is not surprising. You find that with religion. Some religions are 
fighting. This is my idea, I'm engaged with all different religions. Or rather, I 
support all of them. There is the prophet Mohammed, there is Hinduism 
there. There is Christianity, there is everything, Buddhism, you know. I see 
the oneness in this, rather than the fight... 

■Obviously I think there should be freedom of how you express yourself 
— I don't mind anyone who has his own idea of why he's doing music, his 
own reasons, that's fine — I'm just saying that for myself, the reason is a 
spiritual one. I mean, I’m not always successful in achieving that I also have 
to purify myself, and this is not always easy. There's a lot of temptations 
which can be destructive. I think Coltrane achieved this. In a way, he would 
be my model. In this time. And people like Scriabin, who died for this belief. 
He was misunderstood in his time: he was talking about the same thing, 
about esoteric knowledge." □ 

The South Bank Show about Bheki Mselekuisbroadcaston6February. 
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The best jazz is played with Verve 

See Bheki in concert with Joe Henderson, Michael Bowie and 
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Not all recordings come on disc: Greil 
Marcus is haunted by Miles Davis's 
music in The White Rose, an obscure 60s 
art movie by San Francisco director 
Bruce Conner. 



In San Francisco in the late 1950s, a circle of artists practiced art in a 
circle; that is, they addressed it mostly to each other. Perhaps what held 
Bruce Conner, Wallace Berman, George Herms, Jess, Jay DeFeo and 
her husband Wally Hedrick together was mainly a sense of isolation, of 
strangeness — a particular friendship — they were not the same. In any 
case they recognized each other as kindred spirits, and for a time lived 
from that recognition, found a kind of drama in it. 

Conner 'There was already a mesh between poetry and music and 
visual arts. Socially, everybody mixed together. And this enabled a lot of 
cross-overs and relationships that were pretty well excluded previously. 
The New York School of painters hung around with painters. Poets 
hung around with poets, talked poetry to each other. And that wasn't 
the case in San Francisco. People were concerned mostly with having 
parties and they also had values that went beyond the art. This was a 
life and death activity we were involved in. It wasn't a game.' 

In 1957 DeFeo began a painting first called The Death Rose, then 
The White Rose, finally The Rose. She finished it, then began again. A 
sunburst of rising, thickened lines radiating out from dead centre, in 
black and white and grey, the painting grew. It consumed the room that 
held it; it consumed DeFeo. By 1965, when DeFeo was forced to leave 
her apartment and remove the painting, it weighed 2300 pounds: 
paint, canvas, nothing else. Bruce Conner filmed the removal; that is his 
The White Rose: Jay DeFeo's Painting Removed By Angelic Hosts, a 
seven-minute 16 mm B&W silent, with music, released in 1967. 

With a hole already cut in the wall of DeFeo's apartment, the proce¬ 
dure took seven hours: lowering the painting from the wall it completely 
covered, wrapping it, boxing it, lowering it by forklift to a van on the 


street. The time is in Conner's film; with his signature quick cutting, cuts 
coming when you don't expect them no matter how attuned you think 
you are to his pace or his antirhythms, the film seems long, slow — as if 
somehow, at the end, the cavalry will ride in and rescue the painting, 
return the child to its mother. 

"It became the only thing in her [DeFeo's] life,' Conner said last year. 
"That was her reality. The room had no electricity; when the sun came 
up, the room was illuminated, she worked on the painting. The light 
went away, she left the room. The room was like a temple ... but they 
had to leave. They were evicted, because Jay had gotten too crazy. The 
neighbours were complaining. The telephone would hang down out the 
window like a fishing line, with messages on it, and she would talk to 

Conner's swift images — each one stilled, too; odd, accretive, then 
gone — take you into DeFeo’s studio, the room, as if you're going 
where you don’t belong. The film is always talked about as the depiction 
of a rite, a mass or a funeral. It is that, but that is only the first thing you 
see. Since first watching the movie a year ago I’ve looked at it every 
month or so, two or three times in each instance, and each time it 
becomes less iconic, and more ordinary; in Conner's eyes there is no 
separation between the ordinary and the iconic. Yes, the moving men, 
in their white uniforms, are actors in a Greek tragedy about live burial; 
on the other hand, the executives of the moving company — older, 
heavier men in hats, unbuttoned suits, standing around the huge paint¬ 
ing as it lies on the floor — are just cops standing around a corpse in an 
alley. In one moment Conner's film calls up Dreyeds The Passion Of 
Joan Of Arc, in the next Don Siegel's The Lineup. 

What most slows Conner's tiny movie toward the real time of its 
event is the music Conner uses, from first frame to last, music so self- 
contained, so oblivious to any images it might orchestrate you don’t 
even notice the film has no ambient sound. Its ’Concierto De Aranjuez" 
from Miles Davis's Sketches Of Spain, recorded in 1959; thus the film 
like the piece begins with that muted, drifting fanfare, and then moves 
on. Davis's trumpet and Gil Evans's severe, contemplative arrangement 
turn Conner's movie into a chamber piece, as if he orchestrated every 
incident, though he orchestrated nothing. A feeling of what I can only 
call justice closes the film; when it ends, when the Bekins truck drives 
off and DeFeo, sitting on the edge of the chopped-out wall, her legs 
dangling in space, looks back over her shoulder, some unnamed, 
unnameable crime has been paid. 

Jay DeFeo died in 1989, at 60. In 1965 she followed The Rose to 

I' T-: :l 

Francisco Art Institute — no metaphor, they put it up against a wall and 
built a wall over it Now, though, this year, the wall is down, and the 
painting is coming out, inch by inch. This too is being filmed. If you 
watch, on one monitor you see the action as it happens; on another, 
Conner's movie, playing over and over again. 

Inquiries about The White Rose and other films by Bruce Conner should 
be made to Canyon Cinema, 2325 Third St., San Francisco, CA 94107, 
USA 
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jukebox 


Every month we play a musician a series of records which they're 
asked to identify and comment on — with no prior knowledge of 
what they’re about to hear. 



James MacMillan was born in Ayrshire, Scotland, in 1959, and now 
lives and works in Glasgow. He is considered to be one of the leading 
young composeis in Britain, and his work was the subject of a special 
retrospective (which also included several premieres) at the Edinburgh 
International Festival in 1993. His orchestral works have been partic- 

scored two major successes at The Proms with The Confession Of 
Isobel Gowdie and his percussion concerto Veni, Veni Emmanuel. He is 
a committed Roman Catholic, and his work often reflects spiritual 
themes. He also has a particular interest in music theatre, and is cur¬ 
rently working on his first opera for Scottish Opera's 1996 season. He 
recently signed an exclusive recording contract with BMG's Catalyst 
label. Despite an initial apprehension, he identified most selections, 
usually within the opening two or three bars. 


IGOR STRAVINSKY 
Excerpts from The Rite Of 
Spring (Sony) 

This is The Rite Of Spring. It is a real 
one-off, this piece, and Stravinsky 
was right not to try to repeat him¬ 
self with a me Mark II -1 think it 
would have been very easy to slot 
into a groove or work out a formula 
along these lines, and he probably 

got that convulsiveness out of his 

I think he left a strong impression 
on 20th century composers in gen¬ 
eral, and that includes me. I think 
the most direct influence was prob¬ 
ably on Tryst — in fact, I think I 
quoted something by Stravinsky in 
there. That was 1989, and my 
work was just opening out into 
large, public gestures at that point 
— it is probably quite overt in The 
Confession Of Isobel Gowdie, too. Its 
keeping that influence at bay that is 
the real problem! 


ness of much pre-punk rock music, 
or the nihilism of punk, and it was 
well played by good musicians. 

KRONOS QUARTET 
"flai Nozipo” from Pieces Of 
Africa (Elektra Nonesuch) 

This is The Kronos Quartet from 
their African album, but I can’t 
remember the name of the African 
composer. 

Dumisane Maraire. 


My daughter loves this track — she 
dances around to it whenever I play 



I agree. This is the most effective 
for me — its simple but not facile, 
and the combination of very differ¬ 
ent traditions works very well. They 
took a gamble in bringing together 
such disparate elements, but I think 
that what they try to do in broad¬ 
ening the repertoire is a marvellous 

Even if it doesn’t always work, it's 


TALKING HEADS 


still worth trying. 

Yes, and some of it will work. 


Talking Heads. My experience with 
rock is an odd one — I usually get 
into things much later than the time 
that they were fashionable. My ini¬ 
tial interest in music as a kid of 11 

Wagner — I had heard The Ring 
before I was 12, and I still remem- 


then, although I didn't understand 
the adult motivations behind it 
My own playing background on 
trumpet was different again, it was 
the brass band repertoire that 


in a folk band after I left school as 
well. I did play around with some 

it was just pre-punk, and we did 


bit of a second youth much later 
on, when I began rediscovering all 
kinds of things that were not cur¬ 
rent at that point, but were new to 


What I responded to most in 
Talking Heads was the rhythmic 
tautness of the music. I tend to pick 
up on musical rather than textual 
interest in the first instance, and 
this didn't have either the empti¬ 


Very different There is no real eth¬ 
nic aura in that work — the African 
elements in there have been 

abstract I was Hying to catch 
something of the mood of excite¬ 
ment and defiance over Mandela's 
release, and it came out quite vio¬ 
lently. And very loud — its the only 
piece of mine that ever gave me a 
migraine in rehearsal. 

ALAN HOVHANESS 
“Spirit Lake” from Symphony 
No SO, Mount St Helens (Delos) 

I don’t recognise this at all. There 
was a Russian feel to it and at 
other times it was almost Japanese 
in its modality and instrumental 
timbres. It sounded a little 19th 

the tonality, which may mean ifs 
more recent No, I’ve no idea. 



I’ve never heard him before. 


I would have to say I much prefer 
GPrecki, and especially Part I think 
those two have a genuine spiritual 






authenticity in their different ways, 
whether you like the music or not. 
Gorecki’s Third Symphony was 
quite a cult piece in New Music cir¬ 
cles until it suddenly became popu¬ 
lar, and they all dropped it immedi¬ 
ately. Like me, Gorecki is a Roman 
Catholic, and I think his music has 
much more subjectivity and per¬ 
sonal anguish than that of Part or 
Tavener, who are coming from a 
more detached Orthodox tradition. 
My own faith comes out very differ¬ 
ently in my music, although a cou- 


JOHN CAGE 
"Sonata No 1" from Sonatas 
And Interludes For Prepared 
Piano (Tall Poppies) 

This is Cage, from the Sonatas And 



I think so, and especially this piece, 
although the only specific place you 
might find it in my music is probably 
in Three Dawn Rituals from 1983. 

STEVE MARTLAND 
"Re-hix" from Rif, performed 
by The Maarten Altena Octet 
(Hat Art) 

Steve Martland's 'Re-Mix’. This was 
the first piece of Steve's music I 

Do you know who it is by? 

If its not Steve, it must be Maarten 
Altena. Steve was one of a group of 
young composers who achieved an 
amazing proficiency at a very early 
age — something like Babi Yar is 

a 24 year old to have written, and it 
had a confidence, which you also 
hear in someone like Mark Anthony 

had at tliat age. It took much 
longer for me. 

your work? 

I think maybe superficial ones, in 
terms of an interest in tonality, and 
use of sounds, especially brass. 
After Babi Yar, though, Steve hasn't 
really been interested in exploring 


the orchestral palette — in fact, he 
has rejected that route, while that is 
the very world I have been trying to 
get to grips with. He is also very 



FRIPP & ENO 
"Evening Star" from A Brief 
History Of Ambient Vol 1 
(Virgin) 

That is an electric guitar, but the 
sonority is strange — it almost 
sounds as if it is being bowed. I 
think it might be Eno on keyboards, 
but I'm not sure about the guitarist. 
It’s Robert Fripp. 

Right. I used to listen to King 
Crimson, actually. It's all a bit back- 

I think you have to hear it in terms 

I suspect people do use it as a 
backdrop to something else most 
of the time, though, and I also fear 

minimalists, and even the music of 
Gorecki, in the same way, which I 
find a bit more worrying. 


FRANK ZAPPA 

"The Perfect Stranger" from 

Boulez Conducts Zappa (EMI) 

Frank Zappa — "The Perfect 
Stranger - . I would love to hear this 
music played in Scotland by one of 
the contemporary music groups. All 
the works on this record are really 


when I was writing Tryst, which was 
the beginning of a very important 
shift for me, and they must have 


been an influence, with those open 
tonalities and that big, open, very 
American sound. Zappa’s music in 
general interests me, although I 
don’t claim to be familiar with any¬ 
thing like the full range of It but 
everything I have heard has made 


MICHEAL 

O’SUILLEABHAIN 

Gaiseadh/Flowing (Virgin) 

This is probably the Irish composer 
from Cork, whose name I can’t 
remember. There is a lot of interest 
in this kind of thing in Ireland, 
bringing together traditional and 


classical music. The problem is that 
it can get very overblown, but this 
track sounds good, as though he 
has really got to grips with it The 
Ihsh composer I like best is Gerald 

garde to rediscovering tonality and 
then to rediscovering his traditional 
heritage, and there is not trace of 
any misty-eyed Celtic twilight sound 
in his music. 

Scottish composers are attracted 
by exactly the same lure, and I 

the way that composers like 
Edward McGuire and William 
Sweeney have approached that 
heritage in their music. You have to 
create something new and vital out 
of it, not just genuflect to the past 


GAVIN BRYARS 
"First Viennese Dane 
Three Vie 


thing. It appeals in a big way — the 
palette is very stark although it is 
also quite colourful, and it’s not at 
all self-indulgent I don’t know who 



Bryars and Howard Skempton, who 
came through the period of English 
experimentalism in the 1960s, and 
have never seemed to belong in 
the rather dull mi’ 



EDWARD VESALA 
"A Glimmer Of Sepal" from Ode 
To The Death Of Jazz (ECM) 

It sounds like a very sophisticated 
tango. I haven't a clue who it might 



Listening to this, I realise just how 
much jazz is a closed book to me. 
The only jazz musician I ever really 
got into was Stan Kenton, again 
when I was very young, and it was 
related to my obsession with 


Wagner, because Kenton had 
Wagner’s music. I have to say this 



porary music in there, but I wonder 
if it is the right elements he is pick¬ 
ing up on. He doesn't seem to be 
doing all that much with the mater- 


RICHARD BARRETT 
"Another Heavenly Day" from 
Chamber Works (Etcetera) 

I much prefer this, but again, I’m 

posed or a free jazz piece. I can 
hear three instruments — clarinet, 
electric guitar and double bass - 
but there is an amazingly wide 
range of sound and colour, and 
nothing seems to be repeated. That 
was really good. Could it have been 
Benedict Mason, maybe? 



Richard Barrett! He was in my mind 
— I heard him perform with 
Ensemble ExposP at an ECAT 
(Edinburgh Contemporary Arts 
Trust) concert we did a couple of 

This was not really like anything I 
have heard from him before, which 
is why I wasn't sure. If s verging on 
the 'New Complexity’, but with a 
real sense of direction and struc- 



CARL ORFF 


Piano Version (Wergo) 

It's Orff, Carmina Burana 

It’s a bizarre thing to want to tran¬ 
scribe for piano. 








(Ligeti, Part, Harvey, Kurteg) but 
the refreshing feature of Ford’s 

of the fallibility of The Interview as < 


ids Sir Harrison Bir 
to point Ford’s microphone 
accusingly back at him, dismissing 
his attempts to define Birtwistle’s 
style as mere ’'journalism’’. But 


(Poul Ruders holed up in a low-rer 
psychiatric ward in Tooting Bee 
General, the Henry Jamesian 


materialization of a Buddhist monk 
at his shoulder in Birmingham’s 
Grand Hotel), a dialogue of sorts 


present. So Stockhausen, whose 


In this month's books 
section, composers 
talking and 

corresponding, notes on 
Black Pop Culture from 
both sides of the 
Atlantic, and Heavy 
Metal in academia 


degree of self-belief exceeds even 
Bono's, speaks about music as if 
he's the only one alive who 
practises it ("Nobody can teach me 


house between its practitioners. 

The big picture is, in Boulez's telling 
phrase, of a diverse art whose 
'envelope is simpler. The contents 


Ferneyhougn touring a bizarre 
conversation by fax whose 
impersonality allows the composer 
to'speak'with chilling rigour) 
effortlessly sites himself in a single 
ou don't need to seek 
Is all around you!" On 






The Boulez-Cage 
Correspondence 
Ed by Jean-Jaques Nattiez, 
Trans and Ed by Robert 


Between 1949 and 1954 the 
young composers Pierre Boulez 
and John Cage kept up a regular 
transatlantic correspondence — at 
the start Boulez was 24 and Cage 
27. They offered each other 

though Cage helped to promote 
his friend's music more than vice 
versa — and reflected on the 
musical and cultural situation of the 
time. This important edition collects 
their complete correspondence, 


Encouragingly, a fifth of the 

big enough proportion, but a well- 
placed first step. The Australian Liza 
Urn sounds fantastic with her talk 
of hell, voodoo children and Bob 
Dylan, and makes me want to 

releasing more of her music; while 
Kaija Saariaho and Judith Weir 
speak eloquently about the 
minutiae of the compositional 
process. The 12 Australians Ford 
speaks to present a cumulative 
obsession with the atmospheres of 
the Antipodean landscape. At times 
I wished Ford had been less polite 
(he lets David Lumsdaine get away 
with a deflective 'You’re being 
provocative'), but as a composer 
himself he knows his subjects' 
music, and in compiling this book 
has smoked out many of the 

usually remain hermetic and in¬ 


adding a previously unpublished 
lecture by Boulez on Cage's music 
for prepared piano, plus a further 
letter from 1962. 

At first sight it seems strange that 



encounter between Boulez and 
Cage was based on a 
misunderstanding explicable by the 
content of the period." Boulez's 

music involved total serialism — 
the predetermination of all musical 
features including rhythm and 
dynamics. Randomness or 
■automatic writing" resulted 
ironically and by accident, not 
deliberate intention as in the case 
of Cage. 

At first though, this difference 
wasn't obvious. Boulez needed 







Cage's support ‘I am impatient to 
get your news It would give me 
courage. And courage is needed to 
carry on constantly the struggle of 
honesty with oneself and to 
combative in the face of idiocy and 
bad faith. I feel that fortunately we 
are people who have a certain 
solidarity in this matter." In 1951 
Boulez was not director of IRCAM 
and French musical autocrat, but a 
rather isolated figure. 

But then Boulez has reservations: 
‘The only thing, forgive me, which I 


of absolute chance (by tossing the 


maybe also show the transience of 
friendship, the mistaken projection 
of one man's ideals and aspirations 
onto another... but that’s for the 


Buppies, B-Boys, Baps 


status and glamour provide the 
heat, flash and excitement of their 
work. As an experienced journalist 
in both the trade (eight years as 
Black Music Editor for Billboard ) 
and critical Wage Voice columnist) 
sectors of music writing, Nelson 
George is well placed to bypass this 
deadlock 

His seventh book collects 11 
years' worth (1981-92) of Village 


what is called 'automatic writing', 
for most of the time it is chiefly a 
lack of control." Tl 


the two composers. Lack of control 
by the composer is the one thing 
that Boulez cannot abide (hence 
his hostility to improvisation); but it 
is at the heart of Cage's anti¬ 
aesthetics. 

After Boulez's rather apologetic 
letter of 1962 that, it seems, was 
that. The two did meet up later, 
including memorably with Boulez's 

Greasy Spoon in Huddersfield 
during the festival of 1989 which 
featured their work (or maybe it 
was Pizza Hut). Their letters reflect 


ultimately frustrating anthology. 

The book's subtitle is Notes On Post 
Soul Culture, and 'soul' for George 
is the "code word for our national 
identity". Ifs not merely any music 
but the music, the embodiment of 
the gospel tradition and the 
encoded transmission of God’s 
word. Soul stands for the moral 
high ground of the Civil Rights 


narrative of Martin Luther King’s 
■We Shall Overcome". If Buppies ... 
reads like a version of Max Weber’s 
The Protestant Ethic, that's because 
George is doing something similar 
— recounting the death of a 

George explicitly acknowledges 
soul as a mythic force which he 


on pop culture should 



and the destruction of 
Black Power, George cant find 
symbols of agreed-upon uni' 



money. Sometimes money is 

inadequate approach), sometimes 
a moral line is adopted and Spike 
Lee etal are ticked off for their 
naivety when they equate financial 



and that's what the title alludes to 
with its comical archetypes of post 
Civil Rights black identities. He 
notes that, in 1973, the NAACP 
complained about the 
blaxploitation film Superfy which 
glamourised a coke-dealer as anti- 
hero. Blaxploitation is anti-soul. It 
opens up the allure of individualism 
against collectivism, the right now 


racial uplift Blaxploitation not only 
registers the breakdown of the 
symbolic agreement it also 
suggests it was made on behalf of 
the black masses by the church- 
based middle classes. 

class analysis running through 
George's book, and the assertion of 
ghettocentricity in the 70s is read 
le resurgence of the apT 


scheme of moral and civil claims. 
Which means, although he doesn't 
say it that George is as ambivalent 
about soul and its legacy as he is 
nostalgic about it 
Ghettocentricity gives up the 
ral high ground and HipHop ups 




HipHop’s criminal mil 
1980, he publishes one of the first 
pieces on HipHop anywhere and is 


montage, allowing himself a 


indulges again. By 1985, he's 
hanging out with his old buddy 
Russell Simmons, chewing over rap 

it has become ‘national youth 
music" By 1992, he's gloomily 
pondering the Juice soundtrack, 


cynical, callous, cold-blooded and 
proudly homicidal romantic 
embrace of violence" In response, 
he turns to soul and swing, trying to 


figures nearly nis own age who 









embody the necessarily awkward 
compromises to be made between 
crossover dreams, separatist 


amorality of Hollywood. But he 
worries about the vldeogenic 
nationalism of rap, about how it 
has 'a lack of philosophical 
underpinnings". Typically, he 
doesn't stop to ponder this but he's 
touched on the way HipHop treats 
70s ideology wi 


;ic. HipHop is ethically 
empty, ethically levelling and 

diversion and a refusal of politics as 
a continuation of it 
By the early 90s, George has 


PopCult written at pop ter 
light, sharp, fui 
(and in too many places) shallow. 


The Black Atlantic 
By Paul Gilroy 


of gold which runs through Gilroy's 


ifs where you're at: the dialectics 
of diaspora identifcation.' The 
necessity for this split — the whole 
construction of self In academic 
lingo; the alternation btween 'real' 
and self-referential languages — 
could itself be the subject of a 
critical essay. Gilroy talks about 
the necessity of new responses — 
'radically unfinished forms" — but 
his own writing too often adopts 
the tone of Teacher correcting a 
term paper: full of phrases like 
'supplementary input and further 
developmental work". The minute 
I read an essay that kicks off, 'This 


Gilroy's own, singular voice is too 
often lost behind a jargon which is 

really make sing with much 

e. This stuff is 
offputting even to an ex-Cultural 
Studies groupie such as myself; I 
dunno-these days I just feel 
that life's too short to bother 
inching your way through pages 
which detour endlessly through 
the minutiae of Kojeve's 


ter vane than Marx. Hegel is 
iin: he may start 

world picture, but soon 

barrier against seeing life as it is 
lived (by everyone else). 

The questions posed and 

Gilroy (hung around his 
unarguable central point that "ali 
simple periodisatlons of the 




5 ." But he seems 
twilling or unable to purge his 
m language of the mi 


all non-professional readers. Ifs a 
very 70s7early 80s academic 
jargon at that, which lacks any of 
the lift-off kick of s< 

. Th is Is 



that cliche from t 
unique voice', black, British, 

" il, PopCult But that only 
ill the more tragic to find 
him literally constrained by a kind 
of academic noblesse oblige, when 
he can be a genuine eye-opener 
on things like 70s record sleeves 
(seriously!). Very much a case of 
multi-dimensional man, one- 


g With The 
Devil: Power, Gender, 
And Madness In Heavy 
Metal Music 
By Robert Walser 

WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY PRESS (PBK 


Feminine Endings, and now 
bolstered by works such as this, a 
melange of musicological close 
readings, sociology, and author 

subject, Heavy Metal. 

detailed analyses of Eddie Van 
Halen solos, or his description of 
Axl Rose's vocal as 'the voice of 


'Guns 'N' Roses 'N' Marx'IM' 
Engels"). But this would be to 
forget that, after postmodernism, 
we needn't involve ourselves in 
high/low culture legitimisation 
exercises. More specifically it would 
ignore what Walser brings out most 
forcefully-m 
blues to the new baroque; to 
culture which frequer 
in doing what jazz am 
circles would presumably like: a 
carefully studied involvement with 
the music among fans and bands, 
combined with sales figures (40 
per cent of the US market in 
1989) which, in the US, only rap 

Ifs entirely fitting that Walser 
should employ the lit-crit theories 
pioneered In the 70s by the 
Birmingham Centre For Cultural 
Studies, and then apply them to 
Heavy Metal, the one export a de¬ 
industrialised Birmingham has 
produced consistently in the last 
20 years. The quibbles only come 
when Walser contradicts his own 
advice about paying close attention 
to historical context, and descends 
into the murky waters of the 
ahistorical categories of 'modernity' 
and 'postmodernity'. Neither does 
he pay nearly enough attention to 
the metal underground, or explore 
metal’s take-up by other genres 
(eg rap, Industrial, alternative), 
leaving the book mainly concerned 
with 80s mega-sellers like Bon 

But Running With The Devil 


catch it straight off before you've 
titles: ie "It ain’t where you're from 


revelation, but it seems to 
if all Gilroy does is change a f 
the terms in which academic 
discourse is conducted, he has 
sold himself way short: he could 


the few games left in Cultural 
Studies is being played out by a 
small coterie of what might be 
called social musicologsts — 
patron saint Adorno, spearheaded 
by Susan McLarys excellent 


er resonances. And the lyric he 
quotes from Bach's Cantata 179, 
'My sins sicken me lice pus in my 
bones; help me, Jesus, for I am 
sinking in deepest slime", at last 
allows us to date Death Metal right 
back to the 18th century. 
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Let’s Get Lost 
Directed by Bruce Weber 

MAINLINE PICTURES 


What is it about white boys who 
play the trumpet? Are they 
programmed at birth to burn bright 
early on and then fade out? First 
there was Bix Beiderbecke, the 
Chicago genius who died aged 29, 
and then along came Chet Baker, 
the king of California cool who 
managed to stay alive for 58 years 
but failed to maintain the creativity 
he demonstrated in his early 
twenties. Perhaps Beiderbecke's 
early death spared him the cruel 
downward slide Baker’s career 


already achieved with his lyrical, 
mazy cornet playing. 

At least Baker got the chance to 


wanted to or not, through Bruce 
Weber's documentary Lets Get 
Lost, which is on sell-through this 
month. Shot in 1987, the 
penultimate year of Baker's life, the 
highly stylised black and white film 
takes as its hook Baker and a 
group of young acolytes (including 
Flea from Red Hot Chili Peppers) 
hanging out in various parts of LA. 


girlfriends and family, as well as the 
man himself, articulating gingerly 

What there isn't that much of is 
footage of Baker in his best years. 
The early 50s were an incredibly 
fertile time for Baker: he played 
alongside Charlie Parker when he 
was just 24, joined Gerry Mulligan’s 
pianoless quartet, and was voted 
best trumpet player in a Downbeat 
poll after just one record, "My 
Funny Valentine". By 1955 the 
plangent, mournful tones of 


50 The Wire 


In this month’s video 
section, David Eimer 
watches Chet Baker get 
lost, and finds that life is 
beautiful in Zaire. 


Baker's trumpet were spearheading 
the West Coast's cool riposte to the 
East The laidback, brittle sound he 
pioneered was captured at its peak 
on the albums he recorded for the 
Pacific Jazz label, but from the mid- 
50s on Baker's career began to slip 
away as his personal life 
fragmented. 

Weber Includes little of this. There 
are snapshots, literally, of the young 


Baker playing: a clip from the 
1955 San Remo Jazz Festival and 
from an ancient Steve Allen TV 
show. Instead, Weber concentrates 
on shooting Baker during his last 
recording sessions as he reworks 
old standards. This is unsatisfactory 
on various counts. Baker largely 
croons these tunes; he lost his 
teeth in a streetfight in 1968 which 
made it difficult for him to play his 

a pale reminder of what he was 

There's also the question of how 
much the myth of Chet Baker has 
intruded into assessments of his 
music His iconic, flat-cheeked face 
(he bore a superficial resemblance 
to James Dean) quickly turned him 

conformist Eisenhower era he 



obnoxious group he places around 
Baker. Their inane questions and 
idiot posturing do little but give 
Weber the chance for an early run 
through of his Calvin Klein ads (I 
kept expecting Kate Moss to pop 
up and murmur "obsession*). That 
would have suited Baker. There's 
enough testimony from his ex-wife 
and girlfriends to suggest that he 
found it difficult to just say no. In 
fact none of them have a good 
word to say about him. 

Ultimately rather depressing, Let's 
Get Lost doesn't attempt to 
moralise and for that it deserves 

it works as well. On the music side 
give me Bix Beiderbecke any day. 


La Vie Est Belle 
Directed by Benoit Lamy& 
Ngangura Mweze 

STERNS AFRICA 

African filmmakers have realised 
that the increasing popularity of 
their music can be a selling point 

video this month is La Vie Est Belle, 
a good natured musical comedy 
from Zaire that showcases Papa 
Wemba, Zaire's biggest rumba star. 
Wemba, who also wrote the music,. 
plays a country boy who pitches up 
in the capital Kinshasa, in search of 
fame and fortune as a singer. 

The undemanding plot takes in 
witchdoctors and unrequited love, 
and directors Benoit Lamy and 
Ngangura Mweze make sure 
Wemba gets plenty of opportunities 
to break into song. The standout 
tune is the title track, and all the 
songs rely on a jaunty, ska-like 
rhythm coupled with Wemba's 
plaintive vocals. There's a few jokes 
and an intriguing look at African 
city life but if you're a fan of the 
music, you’ll do better sticking to 


Reel To Reel Top Ten 
1993 

1 Stepping Razor — Red X 

2 3 Lux 3: A Journey Through 
Ambience 

3 Sweet Love, Bitter 

4 Notes From The Underground 

5 Sonic Youth: The Year Punk 
Broke 

6 Suede: Love And Poison 
ICB4 

8 The Cure: Show 

9 Sun Ra: Space Is The Place 

10 Future Shock 
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LaMonte Young, John Zorn 
and many more 

In brief: 

KodwoEshun reviews 
the new club trax 

In outline: 

Richard Scottlistenstothe 
new sound of Africa; Rob 
Young has an Ambient 
New Year 



phat of the land _ 

Steve Coleman & Five 

Elements 

The Tao Of Had Phat 

RCA NOVUS1241 63160 CD 

At last! The first stunning, 
completely accomplished Steve 
Coleman album. Though Had Phat 
probably represents only a tiny 
leap ahead for Coleman, its effect 
seems huge — the most 
revolutionary jazz record I've heard 


for years. It signifies one of the 
profoundest re-evaluations of the 
music since the hard boppers shat 
themselves hearing Ornette in 
1959. 

Previous Five Elements albums 
had to be decoded, veins of gold 
hidden beneath frustrating fusion 
cliches, bad production, horrible 
keyboard solos, awful rapping and 
crap songs. What remains, in these 
stripped-down studio 
performances, bursting with all the 
spur-of-the-moment inspiration 
and invention of James Brown's 
band in its prime, is clearer, less 
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dangerous doowop_ 

Ned Sublette, 

Lawrence Weiner & 

The Persuasions 
Ships @ Sea, Sailors And Shoes 

TRIPLE EARTH TRECD 112 CD 

Doowop as dirty, secular glee? 
Perhaps you'd expect nothing else 
from The Persuasions (famously 
rescued by Frank Zappa from 
Brooklyn obscurity in 1970, to 
record for his Bizarre label). This 








time they've teamed up with two 
NYC downtowners to sing 
unspintual and sometimes distinctly 
un-up songs: in "Big Bang/New 
Flora", the lyric ("Row row row your 
boat—shit foots to the surface") 
treats New York’s polluted 
waterways as handy if grim 
metaphor for the state of things 
generally; they sing "There Is No 
Light At The End Of The Tunnel" 
twice; while the opening line — as 
perfectly formed an a cappella 
R&B piece of phrasing as exists 
anywhere — is a less than cheery 
"Ever-widening circles of remorse", 
from the song of the same name. 
Anyway, you get the point 
Weiner and Sublette provide 
words and music respectively — 
the latter includes soaring cello, 
thinly twanging guitar, wonky 
drum-machine, sounds of flowing 
water, a variety of unnerving 
companion-sounds for the four- 
piece choir that dominates 
proceedings with its skill and 
personality. Doowop does have a 
secret tradition of grownup 
naughtiness and X-rated adult 
material left off vinyl, of course — 
but there's something heartening 
about the immense relish with 
which The Persuasions tackle this 


Many downtowner projects end 
up feeling like an impotent shuffling 
of music-types as symbols of this 


Weiner and Sublette's collaborators 
this time round give the whole a 
winning force and compelling 
excellence (while the composers' 
working methods and song- 

the Doowoppers from any hint of 
mere exercise in nostalgia). Record 
of the year—just wart and see. 

MARK SINKER 
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native tongue lashing _ 

Tribe Called Quest 
Midnight Marauders 


New Kingdom 
Heavy Load 

GEE STREET GEE13 CWIOLP 

West Coast rap's increasingly 


Further consumer info: labels not 
named in this column should be 
obtainable at good specialist stores 


Gee Street: through Island 
Zappa Records: through Music For 



megalomaniac figureheads — Ice 
Cube, Dr Dre, Snoop Doggy Dogg 
— have not only seduced 
America's youth with a persuasive 
mixture of gang security, violent 
fantasy and sampled P-Funk 
heaviosityi they have also 
(intentionally or inadvertently) 
reopened rap’s philosophical and 
geographical divisions. Encouraging 
the resurgence of East Side 
dissidence, Gangsta rap’s 
domination has fuelled the 
resurrection of NYC's peace lovin' 
Native Tongue Alliance, of which A 
Tribe Called Quest and New 
Kingdom are founder and honorary 
members respectively. Midnight 
Marauders, Quest’s third album to 
date, is deliriously light headed. Its 
freestylin’ chat is refreshingly down 
to earth, while the backing tracks 
emulate the double bass powered 
slouch of their previous treatise on 
human awareness [The Low End 
Theory). 

After opposing the gold chain and 
ballistic brain crews in the late 80s, 
Quest now set their sights on the 
gangsta's route to the bank, with 

any less of a man if you don't pull 
the trigger/you're not necessarily a 
man If you do" Having perfected a 
redux production at odds with 
HipHop's maximalist tastes, they've 


Tasmanian Devil, Sticky Fingaz. But 
his black, slack attitude derives 
from veteran punk rock credentials 
shared with fellow square pegs The 
Beastie Boys. From the eco- 
conscious "Mother Nature" to the 
Barry-White-in-a-field-of-sheep 
psychedelia of "Mad Mad World", 
their twisted perceptions are a 
relief from the penile posturing of 
West Coast gangstas. Half- or 
double-speed breakbeats 
punctuate distorted, delayed and 
varlspeed vocals on the 
disorientating final anthem, "Lazy 
Smoke". New Kingdom are 
exploring similar zones of black 
consciousness to Sun Ra, George 
Clinton, Public Enemy and their 



Frank Zappa 
The Yellow Shark 

ZAPPA RECORbS COZAP 57 CD 


Frank Zappa's attempts to get his 
orchestral music performed to his 

blighted throughout his career. In 
his hilarious tome, The Real Frank 


with a minimum of ingredients. The 
low-slung funk patterns exert the 
same gravitational pull as Big Fun- 
eta Miles Davis. The spectral 
keyboards on "Electronic 
Relaxation", the levitating vibes on 
■Award Tour", and the brainwashing 
test tone that penetrates 'Lyrics To 
Go", all point upwards and 
outwards. 

New Kingdom enlarge rap's dub 
troughs but inject idiosyncratic 
freshness into their warped 
compositions wrth punk-like glee. 
They belong to the New Wave of 
Afronauts also spearheaded by the 
likes of DAS EFX, Digable Planets 
and Divine Styler.NK may be 
based in Brooklyn, but their 
chemical confessionals make them 
oblivious to their immediate 

Heavy Load rivals prime 
Funkadelic for smokescreening 


encounters with members of 

describes as a "greedy bunch of 
mechanics". Insufficient rehearsal 

thwarted other projects. However, 
in the 26-piece Frankfurt based 
Ensemble Modem, Zappa at last 
found a group of musicians 
dedicated enough to devote the 

right. His praise for the Ensemble 
and its conductor Peter Rundel is 


generous indeed, and can be 
found among the copious 


The work itself is a 72-minute 
'suite'of rearranged Zappa 

especially for the Ensemble. The 
recording quality, which is superb, 
is the result of sensitive 


grooves. Rapper Noraj's raw larynx pieces are composites of "best 
resembles Onyx’s very own performances’ (from 1992) with 












great care taken to preserve a 
consistent ambience where edits 
have been made. The live 
atmosphere is also preserved, so 
the occasional cough and 
tumultuous burst of applause will 
remind you that each evening they 
played to an average audience of 
2000 devotees. And as one would 
expect of FZ, the nature of the 
music has not been compromised 

These 18 short compositions are 
taut with harmonic and rhythmic 
complexity, audacious in their 
idiomatic diversity. "Dog Breath 
Variations" and 'Unde Meat" get a 
potent reworking to open the 
proceedings; "Time's Beach II" and 

quintet with generous writing for 
Zappa’s favoured bassoon; "Food 
Gathering In Post-Industrial 
America, 1992’ and "Welcome To 
The United States" display his 
inimitable flair for outrageous 
music-theatre, while the gorgeous 



soundcheck 


Paul Bley/Gary 
Peacock/Tony 
Oxley/John Surman 
In The Evenings Out There 


Charles Lloyd 
The Call 



ECM: through New Note 

Black Saint, Harmonia Mundi: 
through Harmonia Mundi 

Koch: through Koch International 

Wiija: through APT 

Acta: 28 Alymer Road, London 


John Abercrombie, 
Marc Johnson & Peter 
Erskine with John 
Surman 
November 



the coolness of the group and 
doesn't quite work: all of Uoyd's 
solos contain beautiful moments 
but they have a tendency of trailing 
off into vapid introspection. Billy 
Hart on drums makes a sprightly go 
of livening things up but the rest of 
the band, ECli regulars, seem 
happy to go with the flow. 
Occasionally brilliant, though 
ultimately frustrating, even at this 
late stage Lloyd's playing contains 
the promise of great joys. 

WILL MONTGOMERY 


Anthony Braxton 
4 (Ensemble) Compositions — 
1992 


particularly on his "Soft Touch" 
which makes much of his 



productive disjunction between 
right and left hands. Tony Oxley 
makes an ideal drummer to exploit 
the ambiguities he throws up and 
one hopes they'll do more 
together. Gary Peacock further 
adds to the album's merits with two 
shining examples of that normally 

"The Cat's Back", which kicks off 
November, is its best moment, with 
Abercrombie nagging away at a 
pleasantly abstruse little guitar 
figure. He remains a strong if 
introverted presence for the 
duration, though most of what 
follows is hardly likely to avoid 


I would call this modern 
composition with its buttocks 
unclenched. Braxton himself 
doesn't play at all, but conducts a 
handpicked 13-piece ensemble of 
American improvisors. The 
excellent Don Byron and JD 
Parran are there on clarinets; there 
are two accordions, steel drums, 
and no electronics. 

So whafs Braxton up to these 
days? He’s still wearing an old 
cardigan on the cover, and still 
drawing hieroglyphics instead of 
giving his pieces titles, though the 
little sketches are getting prettier, 
and they're in colour. But do we 

without him playing on it? 

Imagine yourself locked up in the 
Queen Elizabeth Hall and 
compelled to listen to a string of 


chilly ECM fare. Surman is so 
painfully bleak at times as to be 
hard to listen to. This is 
counterbalanced to an extent by 
the warmth and solidity of Marc 
Johnson's playing. Nonetheless, the 
wintry, Northern mood is laid on 
thick — sufferers from Seasonally 
Affective Disorder would do well to 
steer clear. 

The Charles Lloyd distinguishes 
itself immediately with (huzzah!) a 
sax-toting cover pic of the leader 
rather than one of the ghastly 
monochrome landscapes which 


lighter moments. The Call is the 
latterday Lloyd blend of low-key 
explorations of Coltrane-ish Indian- 
tinged scales with a soft 


you then approached Braxton's 
pieces, they would sound relaxed, 



and change sound colours at high 
speed. But this music is still firmly in 

— the musicians sound rather 


moment between vibes and steel 

always immediately overlaid by 
something else. And yet the 
ensemble playing is curiously 
monochrome, the overall effect 


romanticism. It sits awkwardly with On the final piece Braxton lets in 















vibraphone gets a little space to 
glide around, rather than being 
elbowed by five other unrelated 

I enjoyed Braxton’s playing live in 
London a couple of years ago — I 
felt he especially sprang to life 
when he rolled up the cardigan 

Evan Parker's bare-fanged tenor 
sax. Here he seems to be appyling 
for the post of Great 20th Century 
Composer. But like President of the 
United States, it’s not such a fun 


Effects aside, form and harmony 
are simple. When Cowell 
discovered Southern Harmony 
during the 1930s — a collection of 

Southern Comfort — he mostly 
abandoned the effects. The pieces 
on Persian Set are from that later 


from 'period' baroque and 

the santur (hammered dulcimer) 
melodies sound just like European 
medieval music. 

With its 72 metal strings, 
say it takes half a lifetime tc 


though, frequently got in the way of 
ability; their simplistic radical 
slogans C fght the power") usually 
ended up being swamped by a 



"I want to live in the whole world of 
music," was Henry Cowell’s credo. 
Born in San Francisco in 1897, he 



a Dvorak. "Hymn And 
Fuguing Tune" for string orchestra 
is a beautiful piece, though. But for 
most listeners, Concert is the disc to 


Djamchid Chemirani 
Tradition Classique De L’lran 
Vol 1— LeZarb 

HARMONIA MUNDI HMC 190388 CD 

Daryoush Tala’i 
Tradition Classique De L’lran 
Vol 2-Le Tar 

HARMONIA MUNDI HMC 190103 CD 



underlying the Iranian sound. The 
same is true of the tar (lute), two 
joined bowls of mulberry wood 
covered by lambskin; 
with catgut Each instrument I 
own CD, featuring two substantial 
pieces on each — and each piece 
has over 20 short melodic 
movements, played continuously 
id linked by improvised bridges. 


The most exciting of the three 
CDs is the one devoted to 
Djamchid Chemirani'szort) drum. 


At times their youthful br< 

"Change" just rants, demanding 
' i merely for the sake of it; 
while "Born Disco, Died Heavy 
Metal" attempts some comic light 
relief but ends up sounding 
superficial. Still, Hold On It Hurts 
does manage to deliver on the 


HARMONIA MUNDI HM 



Charles Ives is the point of 
reference for this music, though 
Ives's folk sources were national 
rather than international. But 
where Cowell is at his most original 
is in the pieces for solo piano, well 
performed by Chris Burn on A 
Henry Cowell Concert. The 21 short 


1920s, when most of the pieces 
were written: plucking, strumming, 
banging and 'muting' the strings. 
The eerie charm of 'Aeolian Harp" 
jm depressing keys 


art spring to min 
hear lots of tiny 
range of pitched sounds This 
of those albums that sound I 



way from the one mic live-in-a- 
church recording of their 1988 
debut The Trinity Session. Pale Sun, 
Crescent Moon carries on the 
grittier textures of last year's Black 
Eyed Man with some cranked-up 
blues-rock guitar, but they still hold 
on to some of the spectral 
otherness that characterised their 


In a roughly similar musical area, 
10,000 Maniacs and Edie Brickell 
have shown that life 


hearing this music in the 90s is hi 
well it fits with the authenticity 
boom sweeping European classical 

direct line back to medieval 
Jt also that the 


the grittiness and grain n 




punk’s original 
DIY, lo-fi values. Once again, 
anyone could do it What made 
them stand out from their peers 
was their assimilation of elements 
of their Asian culture, often 
sprinkling the songs with sitars and 
not just the obligatory feedback. 
They also had an anti-racist political 
attitude to match. Eagerness, 



Margo Timmins's coolly poised 
vocals are the band's strongest 
asset, unflappable when set against 









the syncopated drums and tough 
guitar of 'Seven Years’, but she's in 
her element when given the time 
and space to spread out, as on the 
delicate 'White Sail". "Hard To 
Explain' finds the Junkies slipping 
into blues/soul territory, and 
■Floorboard Blues' is a skeletal 
postscript that ends the album on a 
suitably enigmatic note. 

DAVE MORRISON 


Dark City Sisters And 
Flying Jazz Queens 
Dark City Sisters And Flying 
Jazz Queens 

EARTHWORKS EWV 31 CO/MC 

Various Artists 
A Taste Of The Indestructible 
Beat Of Soweto 

EARTHWORKS EWV32 CD/MC 

Flying Jazz Queens aficionados 
prepare to feel faintly aggrieved: 
there are only two songs by your 
heroines on this album, and on one 
of them the limelight is stolen by 
Mahlatini, king of the groaners. But 
still your resentment An evenly- 
balanced JA-style sounddash 
album would have been a nice 
idea, but the exhilarating sound of 
The Dark City Sisters is strong 
enough to carry the day. 

The Sisters' era, mid-50s to mid- 
60s, ran parallel to the first decade 
of rock’n’roll, and the vital spindly 

a thousand miles away from that of 
the great early Sun sides. The 
complexity of the musical 


a less structured affair, ranging 
more or less at will across a wide 
plain of previous Earthworks 
releases. Most of the songs here 

1985, but a rather puzzling pair of 
(admittedly excellent) 70s 
remnants from Malathini and 
Abafana Baseghundeni are tacked 
on towards the end. There’s 
nothing wrong with the music — 
an insistent and jaunty selection of 
Township Jive, within which JJ 
Chauke’s impeccable Captain 
Beefheart impression stands out 
— but those already in possession 
of earlier records will be annoyed 
to find the random nature with 
which they have been recycled, 

introduction to SA music would be 
better advised to seek out earlier, 
complete volumes of the 
Indestructible Beat series. 


Deep Purple 
The Gemini Suite 

RPM RPM 114 CD 

Various Artists 
Zappa’s Universe 

So who’s the most deluded? 
Zappa's Universe is 25 years’ worth 
of the prankster's own stuff (from 
mid-60s ‘Hungry Freaks, Daddy - 
to late 80s ‘Elvis Has Just Left The 
Building - ), reworked with his go- 
ahead by one Joel Thome, for rock 
group and orchestra. Deep Purple, 


combination of marabi jazz penny 
whistle music and township jive, at 
once incorporating and breaking 
free from US pop and jazz 


influences — is matched only by 
the delightful directness of the 


The voices which bubble up out 
of the nimble backing of Aaron 
Lerole's Black Mambazo might not 
always have had much to be 
cheerful about — "Get up... ids 
time to go to work," they insist, "if 
you go back to sleep you'll be poor" 
— but that does not seem to have 

working In your office, you can listen 
to the horns — dance, clerks, 
dancer 

The Indestructible Beat sampler is 


1970, pandered to keyboard- 
player Jon Lord's clumsy class- 
busting dreams with the notorious 
Concerto For Croup And Orchestra 
(conductor Malcolm Arnold: "Mr 
Lord's Concerto is witty and lively*), 
to which The Gemini Suite is the 
follow-up, released in inferior 
studio form in 1971 and 
performed live just once. Here is 
that live performance, released, as 

It’d be nice, naturally, to like the 
Idea of liking Gemini, to be able to 
proclaim it some lost subversive 
crossover utopian masterpiece. 

wonky vigour and less arty feyness 
than you’d expect But orchestras 
keep time badly, even compared 
to Purple’s drummer Ian Paice. 


Plus they’re impossibly expensive 
to rehearse or tour with. Purple 
went on to win metal’s early 
speaker-stack volume wars, and a 
good part of its working dass-ish 
audience, thanks to Ian Gillan’s 
macho vocal preening and Ritchie 
Blackmore's arrogant, slag-fluid 
virtuoso guitar — the two that most 
resented Lord’s orchestral 
experiments. In other words, they 
found their money-spinning 
gimmick elsewhere. 

The Zappa-homage is of course a 
little better played, but — because 
so much less innocent in intention, 


Drums: Finale' the rock group and 

other's weaknesses like a married 
couple at a Christmas party. In 
disastrous union, the two traditions 
provoke Zappa-style 
demystification at its most bizarre, 

HOPEY GLASS 


Tod Dockstadez 
Quatermass 

STARKLAND ST201 CD 



it limps badly. Mocking Elvis 


orchestrally? "Brown Shoes Don't 
Make If? Let's — for courtesy’s 
sake, If nothing else — accept that 



But hasn't his appeal always been < 
bit smart-kid snobby? 


The sleevenote writer cites the 
usual get-out list of forebears: 
Varese, Stravinsky, Webern, 
Coltrane, Brecht/Weill alienation, 

12-tone composition. Zappa's 

fashioned shtidc being historically 


Like the music of his more 
illustrious predecessors Varese and 
Stockhausen, Tod Dockstaderis 

'crank sci-fi'when they first 
emerged in the early 60s. Today, in 

and 'Ardkore Techno’s relentless 
aderis use of 
cufn'splice 


daunting than when they first 
appeared. But his micro¬ 


enough to inherit this kind of a 

fashioning a commercial career 
from the conventionally 
uncommercial, emotional-ugliness- 
as-proof-of-hipster-integrity etc. 
Thome's orchestration doesn’t 
exactly detract from Zappa's 
addictive more-than-just-jazzrock 
irritant twiddliness but what it adds 

unmixed in its blessings. Sorting out 
why a guitar duel between Dweezil 
Zappa and Steve Vai is any 
less/more bogus than a Gillan- 
Blackmore voice-guitar duo needs 
more kinds of special pleading than 

Metal short-circuits informed 
opinion-makers, sells direct to 
unformed kids. Zappa sells to folks 

themselves formed, to prove 

that false consciousness. Which is 
fine. Ifs just you get tired 
sometimes. Sometimes you just 
hanker after the idiot pretensions 
of a Purple, the original unformed 

themselves. By “Third Movement: 


exhalations, water drops and 
adhesive tape, although seemingly 
innocuous propositions, still 
insinuate nightmarish stories. His 
aural chaos theories were made 
real by painstakingly overdubbing 
the screams, scrapes and swells 
detected by close miking. Rejecting 
the shock treatments characteristic 
of electroacoustic music, and 
drawing on his studies of 

soundtracks, Dockstader 

tension as a means of creating 
sonc suspense. 

His work was aimed at the mind 
as opposed to today’s musical 
fascination with the body. 

memorial to a Coney Island theme 
lot, 'Luna Park', and sounds a lot 
like Lee Perry's alien productions. 
But most disturbing of this pair of 
reissues is Quatermass, where a 
mood of total malevolence prevails 
throughout. This stirring of 

as it is oppressive; an insular 
voyage impossible to forget. 

The obsessive care with which 








Starkland have compiled and 
presented these extraordinary 
recordings should ensure that 
Dockstader will be remembered as 
the innovative, visionary figure he 






Two handsome box sets housing six 
discs, containing some eight hours 
of Super Bit Mapped Eno. Box I 

Ambient (but of course) music 

collaborative efforts with Davids 
Bowie and Byrne, Robert Fripp, 


nd Cale, Ha 
Budd and Cluster. On Box II, a 
'vocal' collection, there are large 
chunks of Here Come The Warm 
Jets, Another Green World, and 
Before And After Science. Journalist 
and erstwhile collaborator David 
Toop has contributed an intelligent 
and intuitive booklet to accompany 
Box /.while Paul Morleyhas 
provided notes to Box II. The 
handful of singles are here, too: 
with "Seven Deadly Finns’ Eno 
unleashed his studied monotone 
vocals into the nether regions of 
the pop charts; and if you ever 



song Eno contributed to his Roxy 
Music pal Phil Manzanera and the 
Diamond Head album 7 Or "Two 


from the ByrnefTharp Catherine 
Where’s anything from No 



Pussyfooting ? They're not here, but 
their exclusion doesn't mean that 
these boxes should be burnt on 
bonfires. The Super Mapping 
process, which makes CD sound 
even more CD-ish, has brought out 
in the music only 


Kevin Eubanks 
Spirit Talk 

BLUE NOTE COP 7 89286 CD 




There is some old Eastern adage 
to the effect that the same river 
never runs past twice. Which is to 


heCageian 
liability that lies at the conceptual 
heart of all Eno's work It is to this 
heart that Toop’s scholarly notes 
address themselves. Drawing 
parallels between a Japanese Zen 
garden and Eno's Ambient music, 
he writes that the "environment has 
been artfully designed to draw this 
state of mind into becoming." Both 
‘can open perceptual doors to the 
territory described by the new 
school of Complexity scientists as 
the edge of chaos.’ 

All this, and pop music too. 

Morley rightfully attends to the 


all design." He could be writing 
about lyrics like "As the empty 
moon enamels/Monica, with spoons 

Pretender"), themselves 
characteristic of Eno's "tossed word 
salads', all of them suggestive like a 
string of dream displacements. The 
sleeve to Toop’s booklet is 
illustrated with a detail from an Eno 


a brink of 
the commercial divide that isolated 
Earl Klugh, George Benson and 


back to sound artistic health by a 
spell in Dave Holland's state-of- 
the-art group when he played 
alongside and then replaced altoist 
Steve Coleman. Eubanks plays both 
acoustic and electric guitars and, 
on the most widely played 


succeeded in evolving his own 
personal sound. He does not rely 
on a truckload of hi-tech electronic 
gadgetry, but achieves his 
individuality by broken, idiosyncratic 
phrasing that seems to float over 
the groundbeat rather than being 
pulled along by it 
Spirit Talk has a refreshingly 



lyricism within the post-bop axi 
Here he is equally at home in; 
more rree-nowing context tnat 












evokes the conversational 
exchanges of the Bill Evans trio — 
which is hardly surprising in view of 
Motian's and Peacock’s tenure with 
the pianist. Yet the result is 
strikingly contemporary and 
Wolfgang's playing on "Eight Slash 
Eighf or "Hanne" is often dramatic 

Time Remembered is a tribute to 
Bill Evans which John McLaughlin 
mounts through at. 


Pass guitar of Yan Maresz. l-rom 
Django Reinhardt’s Hot Club to the 

Guitares, guitar ensembles have a 
habit of sounding somewhat 
clubfooted. McLaughlin overcomes 
this by carefully arranging Evans's 
themes so that the inner voicings 

uppermost. While The Aighette 
Quartet have no pretensions 
towards jazz, their interpretations 
illuminate the strength of Evans's 
compositions. With McLaughlin 
improvising over the 



Simon Fisher Turner 
Blue: A Soundtrack 

MUTE CDStUMM 49 CD 

Reviews of Derek Jarman’s most 
recent film, Blue, managed to miss 
talking about the soundtrack 
altogether. This is odd, not least 

— a film short on visuals. Jarman's 
sight is now all but destroyed by 
advanced HIV infection. He still 
sees blue after-images, retinal 
flashes. So Blue, a diary made in 
contemplation of death, fills the 
screen with a single blue image - 
nothing more — to express 
Jarman's subjectivity. 

To complement Jarman's prose 
poem of memories and internal 
fnonoiogues, Fisher Turner has 
added a melange of different 
sounds. They defy categorisation 
and merge with the other elements 
of the soundtrack with a faultless 
join. Hue is Fisher Turner's fifth 




soundtrack It consists of original 
music from Fisher Turner plus 
additional snatches of Eno, Satie, 
Coil, Vini Reilly and Szymanowski. 
The film's verbal text remains — 
spoken by Tilda Swinton, Nigel 
Terry, John Quentin and at one 


to hear. This is probably the first 
record to come out on City Slang 
with a credit for "fancy guitar", and 


and spitting, gruntry doesn't have 
to be a boy thing. 

The harmonies of Ca 



Percussion drops i 
drip feed, the sound warping into i 
pharmacological effect. It is a 
measure of Fisher Turner's skill at 
the design desk that Blue echoes 


of the opening "My Old 
Drunk Friend" sets the tone 

. — "I should have moved 
to New York City, but I never was 
that cool: The truly wayward 
"Crazy Man" is one of several 
numbers to scale the dizzy frazzled 
heights of the second Meat 
Puppets album, and couplet-writing 
coups like that on "Dream Girl" (7 
may not be the girl of your dreams, 
but dreams aren't always pretty 


But Blue is also about death, and 
it is staggeringly brave and moving 
because it is Jarman's own 
testimony. Of the composer it is 
sufficient to say that his music — 
decays and endings — has a 
certain bravery of its own. Out of 

CD — is blue packaged. It could be 
a still from the film. Something to 
gaze at? Perhaps. 


Freakwater 
Feels Like 

CHY SLANG 1 


version of Black Sabbath's "War 
Pigs"? 

BEN THOMPSON 


Meridian Arts 
Ensemble 
Smart Went Crazy 

“ CROSSINGS CCS4192 
















Monkees. Of course, even such 
joss-stick mantra bubblegum 
nonsense knocks most current 
indie jinglejangle 60s revivalism 
into a cocked hat. On 'Crack In 
Your Door’ from 1969 Lowell 
George is starting to find out what 
his voice can do (apart from a 
Seeds-style high school yelp); his 
falsetto and grace notes are all 
over the place, indicating that his 
'effortless' bravura stylings (ripped 
off wholesale by Jackson Browne 
and the hip easy listening crowd) 


productions (natch). "Lightning Rod 

Man" is an incisive Stones p 


aggrieved members of Zappa's 
original group, The Mothers Of 
Invention (see Eugene 
Chadboume's woeful ditty "The 
Man Who Made Off With The 
Money” on Country Plusic In The 
World Of Islam). The cover art 
(feebly) attempts to reproduce the 
stomach-turning collages that Cal 
Schenkel provided for Zappa in the 
60s; even the title recycles an old 
joke. When it comes to the great 
debates about 'authorship', it is a 
matter of put up or shut up (Henry 
Kaiser maintains that Beefheart 
ripped off his ideas from the 
' ars of The Magic Band — 


genre had already anived 25 years 
ago). Preston had to go away to 
"learn rock'n'roll’ in order to join 
the Mothers, and he doesn’t serve 
himself well by aping Zappa's multi¬ 
genre capability. If he'd stuck to 
abstraction he'd be a lot better off. 

Mendian Arts Ensemble are a 
West Coast classical brass group 
with a Kronos-style breadth of 
repertoire. They kick off their CD 
with four Zappa tunes, and R is fun 
to hear them played in a slightly 
echoey 'real' space rather than the 
state-of-the-art multitracks we're 
used to on the originals, it is 
excellent to hear their drummer 
recast Aynsley Dunbar's subtle 
polyrhythms from "Big Swifty’. The 
group also explore many other 
s. The stand¬ 
outs are Kirk Nurock and Norman 
Yamada, who provide thoughtful 
pieces that seem to derive their 
shapes from the sound of the 




jazz 1 fare. "Sweet 15’ is soft focus 
Roxy 6 Elsewhere (a 1974 classic 
which Preston played on) and 
everywhere you miss Zappa’s 
bizarre cutting edge — the 
similarity of the abstract/rock mix 



electronic interference an 
improvisation (bands like Certain 
Ants, Stock Hausen & Walkman 
and Furt should be aware that their 


modern technology and this 60' 

50’CD carries the latest highly 

Gershwin's career is that his piano 
solo gramophone recordings were 

rolls in New York. The latter varied 
greatly in the accuracy with which 
they reproduced the original 
pianists’ playing but the finest got 
very close and virtually all the major 


20s made rolls, as did prominent 
jazz figures such as James P 
Johnson and Luckey Roberts; 
indeed it was the two latter who 
recommended the teenage 


HEK 

The Windham Hill Sampler ‘94 


13 Beautiful tracks from Windham Artists 
to enjoy in 1994 at the very special price of 










Gershwin to leading roll companies. 

From that point on he cut many 
rolls and the present selection 
ranges from "When You Want 'Em" 
done in 1916 to an account of 
■Rhapsody In Blue' cut partly in 
1925 and 27. The procedures 
whereby Elektra N 


complicated for description here 


Artis Wodehouse, using Gershwin's 



and also raises other issi 
advantage of the piano rol 
is possible, by punching further 
holes, to add notes beyond what 
could be played by two hands. 
Gershwin and his various roll- 
editors took full advantage of this 
and the result is some richly 


Shadow/Landscape With Argonauts 
(1993), another text-based 
collaboration with writer Heiner 
MQIIer. Now there's Ensemble 
Modem, four chamber 
compositions crisply played by the 
excellent Frankfurt contemporary 




■La Jalousie - (1991 (for 16 
musicians was inspired by Alain 
Robbe-Grillefs experimental novel 
of the same name, memorable for 
its narrator's obsessive attention to 


lines are stated over a background 
of barely-heard high-pitch haze, 
mostly produced by electric guitar. 
There’s also a skilfully integrated 
looped sample of female footsteps 
— the rhythmic scrape and click of 


guitar juxtaposed by jazz piano and 
horns. The piece moves through 

overtly dance-orientated, others, 
like the violin solo with its raga- 
influenced melodic contour, are 
more reflective. Muller’s play, 


American In Paris' we hear what is 
virtually a powerful two-piano 
transcription. Comparison b< 
rolls and gi 


the whole approach, and showing 
how imaginative he was in further 
developing his ideas. Meanwhile 
these Elektra Nonesuch animations 
of a dozen Gershwin piano rolls are 


with the Hydra, motivates 'Herakles 
2' (1992) which opens with some 
interesting close harmonic layering 
of trumpet and French horn. The 
trumpet playing is reminiscent of 
Jon Hassell. The battle simulation 

effective but somewhat laboured. 
'Befreiung' ('Liberation') from 
1989 has Christoph Anders 


on further such CDs. 


ig'of Heiner Goebbels to 
ECM has been one of the German 
label's smartest moves in recent 
years. The Man In The Elevator 
(1988) was followed by 


Opera critics used to chide Verdi 
that his orchestra was a ‘gran 
guitarrcT : a big guitar, banks and 
banks of strings reduced to a kind 
of strumming effect behind his 
singers. When the 19th century 
orchestra was in the process of 
expanding to monstrous size, si 
concentrated musical e“ 

Nowadays we are suspicious of that 
kind of expansionism, so when I say 
that Barry Guy’s composition After 
The Ram deploys the orchestra as if 
it were a double bass, it isn’t to 
imply that he has restricted the 
string orchestra’s potential, but that 
he has focused it. For, as Fizzles 
(11 solos performed by Guy on 
double bass or chamber bass), Guy 

with every intention of making it as 
flexible as a full orchestra. 

Many improvisors see notated 

Guy, who has worked in baroque 


improvisation. The disciplines of 
one idiom inform his work in 
another, so that he happily allows 
improvisation and other aleatoric 
devices within a notated work — if 
appropriate. It wasn’t appropriate 
for After The Rain, which is fully 
notated. In his sleeve-note for the 


Guyde 


inhumanity.' The same has been 
said of Gbrecki’s Third Symphony, 
which After The Ram brings to mind 


centuries of musical history is only 
the foundation of his instrument 
He expands its forms, and his 
playing methods, by any means 
necessary: specially carved false 
bridges, brushes, mallets and 


body. It i 


t Nor is his slyly 
e range of sound 
Guy gets from his instruments 
would make Mingus mutter, but the 
sound is always subject to the 
immediate logic of the moment 
Fizzles is an exhilarating display of 
one musician's pursuit of that logic, 


Josef Holbrooke 


Quasi-purposefully adopting a 


name (which led Hannen Swaffer 
to dub him the "cockney Wagner - ), 
Josef Holbrooke (1878-1958) 
lived a life of extraordinary 


thing 



symphony orchestra. Despite his 
comparatively straightforward 
musical idiom he has become one 


within which the music gradually 
shifts its ground, from bell-like 
clangorousness to quasi-vocal 
chant. Its taut structure never 
allows the quiescence which 
perpetually threatens the Gbrecki, 
and it's played here (by The City Of 
London Sinfonia — including Guy 
himself - conducted by Richard 
Hickox) with vigorous and bracing 


him as just another fin de siecle 
Strauss soundalike, this magical CD 
sts that Holbrooke did 

ain dark genius that 



Barry Guy 








Ulolume (1904) or The Raven 
(1900) are merely pleasantly 

composer's fixation with Poe yet 
only in the naturalistic musical 
language of post-Wagnerian 
Europe. Byron (1905), however, is 
more uniquely Holbrookean, 
yearning and striving and 
distinguished by a truly moving 
theme. The other real winner here 
is the prelude to Holbrooke’s 
extended choral work The Bells 



narco Polo: Select Music & Video, 
34A Holmethorpe Avenue, Red Hill, 


Sainkho and Kang are well 
matched in their sense of patience 

be spacious and evolve slowly. The 
first duo is a pleasant ramble 
through foothills rather than a 
bivouac in the Siberian tundra. 
There's the odd multiphonic chord 

comfy, but the unhurried melodic 
lines leave plenty of time to admire 

Then Sainkho decides to move up 


left hand. Unlike his predecessors, 
however, he amplified his hollow¬ 
bodied guitar and added a 
pounding backing band. Thus 
equipped, he came roaring out of 
Richland, Mississippi, in 1951 with 
a top ten hit called "Dust My 
Broom' on the Small Trumpet 
label. Enter keen-eared LA record 
producers the Bihari Brothers, who 
signed James and issued his music 
on their Flair, Meteor, Kent and 
Modern labels over the next five 


(1906); where Ulalume and The 
Raven paint the netherworid with 
the eye of a Landseer, The Bells 
stimulates with a Whistlerian 
subtlety; this is a scent rather than 
a picture of gloomy menace, a 
polychrome mass of suggestive and 
decadent effects, four-square 
melodic shapes of Elgarian 
fastidiousness mingling with the 
cutting edge soundworld of 
Debussy’s Pelleas. 

This CD, faultlessly performed 
and produced, is a fascinating lens 
into a bohemian backwater of 
English musical history now all but 
forgotten. But it's also a testament 
to the fact that Englishmen really 
could write music with sense and 
sensuality when they put their 
minds to it They certainly don't 
make them like Josef Holbrooke 



Kang Tae Hwan & 
Sainkho Namtchylak 
Live 

FREE IMPROVIS'N NETWORK FIN 9301 CP 

Two lonely people meet here in a 
small cate for the first time — two 
Asian musicians who both feel 
isolated because they are the only 

quite like this. Sainkho Namtchylak 
is the astonishing Siberian throat 
singer who suddenly leapt to 
prominence in Europe a couple of 
years ago, wearing an LP 
embedded in her headdress. Kang 
Tae Hwan is a young alto 
saxophonist, who disbanded the 
only free jazz trio in Korea out of 
despair at ever finding suitable 
musical partners. 

This album, the first release on 
the Japanese label Free 
Improvisation Network documents 
the duo's first encounter, live in the 
Weather Report Cafe in Matsue. 



a gear — in a brief Solo she flexes 
some of that guttural muscle, 
reclaiming those frightening voices 
from witches and green-faced 
Exorcist victims. As the next duo 
starts she throws a magnificent 
Mongolian wobbly, and we glimpse 
some of the range of her vocal 
imagination. Kang's sax solo is a 
stately building-up of repeated 

encrusted with harmonics. His 
control is remarkable, though I 
always feel if you're going to 
circular breathe in public for 24 
minutes, you’d better have a damn 

Kang has the persistence of a 
monk, but Sainkho comes across 
as the more engaging performer. 
On the final track she impersonates 
screech owls and hoarse goats — 
you forget they're in a cafe at all as 
she creates a landscape populated 
with a shaman's skull-ful of scary 
birds and beasts. 

CLIVE BELL 


Elmore James 

The Classic Early Recordings 


Elmore James was part of a long 
line of Mississippi blues musicians 
who played guitar with a bottleneck 


years. 

The artist's activities after leaving 
the Biharis have been chronicled 
on a Charly boxed set Now comes 
the ideal complement: housed in a 
foot-long box which includes a full- 
colour 40 page booklet, this Ace 
compilation includes all James's 
issued tracks from the 1951-56 
period and all his significant 
alternative takes too. Handsome it 
certainly is, but what of the music? 

Few singers have ever attacked 
their songs with the manic intensity 

urgent vocals lift even moderate 
material on to a higher plane Add 
that slashing bottleneck guitar, 
particularly the hammered, 13- 

of his uptempo numbers, and one 
has music tailor made to attract 
attention. It did so in the blues 
joints of the Delta and Chicago in 
the 50s and (vicariously this time, 
via vinyl) in the more sedate 

in the 60s when the blues of the by 
now deceased James was a major 
catalyst of the British R&B boom. 

feature of his music at this stage. 

styles which reappear like old 
friends throughout the box: rocking 
blues ("Dust My Blues’, "Happy 


““ SLHI11 




















(‘Sinful Woman', "Goodbye Baby") 
and uptempo instrumental ("Elmo’s 
Shuffle”, "Hawaiian Boogie'). But 
despite endless permutations of 



More years than anyone 

immaculately made-up Japan 
released Tin Drum,' " 
brand of textured electronics with a 
music that managed to be 
simultaneously funky and alluringly 

place, and the group': 

Mick Karn has finally broken I 
silence with two albums, as funky 

If his solo release, Bestial Ouster, 













Professor Longhair 


7 asked my baby lor a cabbage and 

love my baby Ike a schoolboy loves 
his pie". The man Lewis's figures of 
speech are good enough to eat No 
one quite knows where Furry got 
that great name —he was 
christened Walter — but everyone 


made his name in the 20s and 
then more or less vanished until 
'rediscovered' and introduced to a 
new, paler audience in 1959. This 
superb set of cheerfully demonic 


play something fabulous by Mr 
Longhair on the radio as an 
impressionable youngster and 
rushing out to buy the only record I 
could find by him. Unfortunately, 
that turned out to be the rather 
unremarkable Crawfish Fiesta. 

J udging by the "is this the good 
one?" frisson that swept through 
the Wire office on this disc's arrival, 


ie. Maybe Louisiana tourist 
ird titles are the giveaway, 
;ause Rock'N'Roll Gumbo is not 


stellar backing line-up which 
includes Clarence 'Gatemouth’ 
Brown and bass player Julius 
Farmer; who, if the sleevenotes of 
Pierre 'Boogie' Lattes are to be 
believed, was ■still starting the day 
on eight fried eggs." From the 
workaday opening "Junco Partner" 
to a puny "Stag-O-Lee", there is 
nothing here to confound the 
suspicion that if this music was the 
pub rock of the Bayou — which it 
was — then Professor Longhair 
was Wolfie Witcher to James 
Booker's Wilko Johnson. 


Memphis. But it is not one of those 
faintly depressing 'catch-him- 
before-he-pops-off affairs. Furry's 
slide guitar playing is vivacious and 
sometimes savage. His voice, 


George £ Lewis 
Changing With The Times 

NEW WORLD 80434 CD 

Philip Glass & Allen 
Ginsberg 
Hydrogen Jukebox 

ELEKTRA NONESUCH 7559 79286 CD 

Derek Raymond/ 
James Johnson/Terry 
Edwards 
Suarez 

1ST HUNKACDL 6 CD/LP 


increasingly populous spoken word 
genre (although 'literary 
soundtracks' might be a better 
description here, as all three 
enhance the spoken word texts 


“John Henry" and'When The 
Saints..."As if all this wasn't 
enough, you also get the between 
song chat, which is, well, inimitable: 
'This Is the first sp of beer I've 
tasted -do you think I'm lying? 1 

Professor Longhair-Henry 
Roeland Byrd to his mother — is a 
more problematic proposition. I 


articulate collective black 
consciousness: for black Americans 
still reeling from the Rodney King 


on the recent Spare Ass Annie 
release, Allen Ginsberg has turned 
to fellow Buddhist Philip Glass for 
like-minded inspiration. In theory 
the fluid movements of Glass's 
music should provide a perfect 


mental and moral corruption is 
disturbing. His peculiarly English 
combination of suppression and 



il settings provide the perfect 
historical contexts for the texts’ 
vivid demonstration of immovable, 
institutionalised racism. The rich 
baritone of Bernard Mixon recalls 
the underexposed orchestral 
speech of Mingus circa‘Chill Of 
Death", because of the ironic tone 
of the title and 
joke only cover 


compellingly ugly: three releases 
which represent the widening 
scope of the spoken word (or 
literary soundtrack). 

Bheki Mseleku 


libretto, a collection of his edited 
works charting ‘the fall of America’ 
through a series of on-the-road 


achieved. But since the immediate 
rush of Howl, the poet's conjunction 
of the socio-political and the 


VERVE 521306 CD/MC 

The best batch yet from Mseleku 
and, recorded at New York's Power 
Station studios with Joe 
Henderson, Pharoah Sanders and 

clearly designed to break him 
outside this country. Thankfully it 
utterly bears out the promise of the 
Celebration album, using the same 
rhythm section (Michael Bowie and 
Man/in ‘Smitty" Smith) to work 
through a similarly driving set of 
compositions. Music of this 


impact The record begins to grate 
when a text describing the futility of 
war is shrouded in kitsch keyboard 
sonorities and stiff Balinese 
percussive figures. These are 
obvious Glass trademarks and 
„ st that his best work is also 
long gone. If Hydrogen Jukebox had 
possessed a fraction of the wit and 
freakishness of Spare Ass Annie it 
might have escaped its 


orthodox Names like McCoy Tyner 
and Abdullah Ibrahim have 
frequently been used to situate 


carving out a recognisable space 
defined by the sheer singing energy 
of his playing as much as by its 
strongly articulated South African 
element His writing is memorable 
to the point of catchiness and its 
some testament to the singularity 
of his vision that neither Sanders's 


impressive. Only the Abbey Lincoln 
vocal track, a sentimental and 
unnecessary nod towards tradition, 


The suitably brooding score (by off- 
duty Gallon Drunk members 
Johnston and Edwards) only adds 


>, howls) and a lack 
of recurring themes, thereby 
leaving Raymond's nightmare 
scenario free to rout the 



There is, of course, a grim play on 
words in the title of Bob Ostertag’s 
Kronos commission. AIDS has 
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but also rather vogulshly, and ifs 
still relatively rare to find a work In 
which grief and protest are 
balanced by the kind of moral 
centredness required to give any 
art its essential form. To stick to 
music only, John Corigliano's first 
symphony, the similariy titled Of 
Rage And Remembrance, certainly 
has that quality; Diamanda Galas's 
Plague MassNena Cava has it as 
well, in turbulent and ferocious 

Ostertag's piece occupies a 
middle ground. It is in one sense 
profoundly turbulent, based on a 
tape recording of a riot In San 
Francisco in 1991 following the 

discrimination bill. Ostertag has 
scanned the tape for patterns of 
sound that suggest musical ideas, 
abstracted and digitally enhanced 
them to generate an instrumental 
score for Kronos to play, and then 
added a text by Sara Miles. This 
text seems to me the weak link in 
the piece, a slightly editorialising or 
therapeutic piece about the horrors 
of homophobic violence that adds 
remarkably little to the musical 

The handling of the recorded 
sound is superficially reminiscent of 
Scott Johnson’s looped pieces, but 
it is the multi-layered, chaotic 
intensity of the action that makes it 
so powerful. This is also 
characteristic of Say No More, an 
imaginative exercise in parallel but 

works rather similarly to the AIDS 
piece. Briefly, Ostertag asked Joey 
Baron, Gerry Hemingway, Phil 
Minton and Mark Dresser to 

without collusion. He then sampled 
and digitally edited the resulting 
tapes, breaking down the solo 

sequence of sounds, before 
reassembling them to yield two trio 
pieces: "Say No More" by Baron, 
Dresser and Minton, and "Tongue 
Tied" by Dresser, Hemingway and 
Minton (the latter piece suggested 
by the pathological and Naked 
City-ish cover). 

contributor's assessment of NC on 
their first or second visit to London: 
■just a bunch of musos having fun” 
There’s an element of that about 
Ostertag, but it would be foolish to 



Temple: through Plastic Head 


Silent: Hyperlum, PO Box 100561, 
D-8560 Lauf, Germany 


dismiss him as a put-on artist All 
Tbe Rage is an immensely detailed 
and precise work; Say No More has 
potentially profound implications 
for improvisational practice. For 
Ostertag's plan is to have the 
players learn their parts from this 

group in a live context the 
recording of which would then 

than definitive realisation of the 
piece. Its a bold stroke, and the 
project deserves firm support 


The miracle, I suppose, is that these 
records exist at all. Yet the same 
set of factors which led to Psychic 
TV mainman Genesis P-Orridge 
finally fleeing Britain, transforming 
himself from long-standing internal 
exile into the real thing in San 

impossible, to consume and enjoy 

produced Techno record and a 
very 1993 work of Ambience 

Ifs not that Genesis's run-in with 


Pinski Zoo 
De-Icer 


A bunch of recent live stuff from 
the wriggly Prime Time disciples 

Wiesen, New York and Banbury. It 
seems unbelievable that the band 
should have been pumping high- 
quality harmolodic grooves out of 

1981 with (present journal 
excepted) so very little recognition. 
Maybe ifs that, although seeing 
them for the first time is a thrilling 

dampen the thrill with the 
realisation that this is the kind of 
band who do what they do (albeit 
very well). That said, De-Icer is a 
convincing enough example of their 
work and once again reinforces the 
point that more people should 
know about this band. Bassist Karl 
Bingham, a self-effacing stage 
presence if ever there was one, Is 
superb, both at big rolling lines like 
‘Fridge* and intricate melody parts. 
Kopinski, too, is in good, asperous 
form. But this is real ‘no stars* 
music and the band thrive on the 
sense of interdependent freedoms 
they project. Sound is good apart 
from a hollowness (sparse 
audience syndrome?) to the 
Banbury numbers. If they keep at It 
long enough there should be a 
knighthood in it somewhere. 

WILL MONTGOMERY 


Psychic TV 
Peak Hour 

TEMPLE TOPY 068 CD 

Psychic TV 
Kondole 1,2,3 

SILENT SR 9332 CD 


opposite. More that Psychic TV, like 



project) in the current drearily 
saturated Ambienddance market 

So Peak Hour deserves some 
hearing, with its opening 
exhortation ‘psychedelics stimulate 
ideas", its insistent near-New 
Age/Mondo 2000/90s 
countercultural matrix of Eastern 

Nepal), a Leary-like fervour 
towards the revolutionary power of 
drugs and thoroughly internalised 
ecological worldview; even if that 
hearing is suspiciously deja vu. "E- 
Male" splices in a decidedly 
commercial whooping-cough 
female vocal, setting up a pattern 
where every other track is like a 
pristine, almost textbook 
comprehension exercise in pop. 

Like most of Cabaret Voltaire’s 
output in the last five years, ifs ever 
so slightly desiccated, with none of 
the sticky humidity produced by the 
real thing; ifs only when the 
emphasis shifts onto the 
soundscapes of half-heard voices 
andsynth-babblefason 
'Dreamlined*) that any measure of 
wetness or true warmth seeps in. 

Kondole 1,2,3, a collection of 
three would-be/actually-are film 
soundtracks, crests equally on a 
wave of the moment its textures of 
live instrumentation and keyboards 
occasionally recalling Talk Talk, or 
Temple devotees Psychick Warriors 
Ov Gaia. Inspired by a combination 
of chance and active struggle 










politics of pleasure. 

Sure, ifs better than the crass 
McKennaisms of the awful 
Shamen, but there's no sense of 
menace, no sense of the 
contamination you find in the 
recent, terrifying backwards- 
recorded live album Bregenz. 
Which leaves the former renegade 
in a somewhat benign, if unjustly 
harassed position, as esoterrorist 
sadly turned gooey hippy. 


Joshua Redman 


Redman's journey up the learning 
curve. Following hard on the heels 

Kevin Hays, Christian McBride and 
Gregory Hutchinson, it sees him in 

Metheny, Charlie Haden and Billy 
Higgins for an extended 

skills. Redman confronts the 
challenge head-on; he has a sound 
sense of melodic construction that 



Some of his best playing comes 
at the end of the disc. Here the 
group performs live at New York's 


numerological touches (every 
soundtrack is 23 minutes long, and 
supposedly recorded on the 23rd 
of January of different years) under 




of the better albums from the early 
1980s. Similarities don't end 
there; Ornette Coleman's 
■Turnaround' turns out to be one 
of the best tracks on both albums. 

Andy Sheppard's debut on the 


long overdue recognition and 
presents a collection of solid 
performances that reflect the dues 
he’s paid to reach this stage of his 

big band, one duet and the rest by 



Bonobo Beach from 1981 is 
more mellow in mood, with 
Reichel's guitarsenal expanded to 



ready to step onto the world stage, 
but to do that it usually means 
making a reputation in New York. 
Like it or not, Andy Sheppard live 
at the Village Vanguard carries 
more clout than, say, Andy 
Sheppard live at the Gardner 
Centre, Brighton — one of the 
venues on his recent successful UK 
tour. Once there he might turn a 
few heads, including Joshua 


duetting with himself. But as the 
sleeve notes proudly proclaim, "no 
dubs, no effects'. 

Adrian Legg, another member in 
his day of the how-does-he-do-it? 
school, has lost this strictly solo 
punty for the first time on Wine, 
Women And Waltz, utilising 


even backing vocals on one track It 
does take away some of the fun of 
being awed but then Legg- 


Hans Reichel 
The Death Of The Rai 
Ymir/Bonobo Beach 


Hearing Hans Reichel for the first 

around the time of Ymir —created 
a lasting impression between these 
ears, doubtless influenced by the 
knowledge that he played a guitar 
fully fretted to the bridge and that 
his fingers-on-fretboard technique 
allowed him to play two guitars 
simultaneously when the mood 



tracks lack. Overall, the album has 
the feel of Methenys own 80/81 
(ECM), where with Haden on bass 
and Jack Dejohnette on drums, 



spring to i 
burning epilogue to 'Wild Thing" at 
Monterey, and the final track on 
The Stooges' Funhouse album, 'LA 
Blues'. In both cases the idea, 
however contrived, is that there is 
nowhere else left to go, and that 
the final means of expression has 


Twin Infnitives, a CD reissue of a 
1990 vinyl-only release, begins 
with chaos and intermittently 

largely without resorting to 
accepted notions of song structure. 

This then is avant garde rock, for 
better or worse. The maps and 

overboard prior to commencing, 
but certain reference points can be 
discerned amid the ensuing sonic 
sludge.'Jet Per sounds like a 
particularly nasty three-way 
collision between Isaac Hayes, 
Suicide and Link Wray; the epic 
'(Edge Of The) Ape Oven'is 
reminiscent of Patti Smith's 'Radio 
Ethiopia', particularly Jennifer 
Herrema’s droning vocals; some of 
the tracks have very rock'n'roll 
titles (Tool Down Wheels', 
"Glitterbust”, 'Rat Creeps'); and 
various guitar styles are employed 
then subverted, from a fractured 
Bo Diddley shuffle to grungy R&B, 
from fusion ('Funky Son” bears a 
bizzare resemblance to Miles 
Davis's 'Shhh/Peaceful') to slabs of 

Neil Hagerty, the other member 
of Royal Trux, has described this 
music as "science fiction blues', but 
that barely suffices. Listening to a 
double album’s worth is like being 


gives an incandescent sound to the 
material. On the country/Celtic 
hybrid 'The Laird' the overall effect 
— however many Leggs may be on 


boogie woogie of 'NY Avenue 


my jeans looked unreal’, which 
could stand as a primitive 
metaphor for the entire work 


Snoop Doggy Dogg 
Doggystyle 

0EATH ROW 6544 92279 CD/MC/LP 

Ice Cube 
Lethal Injection 

4TH & BROADWAY BRCD 609 CD/MC/LP 

DASEFX 
Straight Up Sewaside 

EAST WEST 7567 92265 CD/MC/LP 









rst is the music a honed 


superfly melodies, and knockout 
beats. Over a handful of albums, Dr 
Dre, the producer, has developed a 
sound that is entirely his own. A 
funky West Coast code that can, 
and is, being added to the canon of 
HipHop's styles. Dre's music is both 
atavistic and groundbreaking. He 
I funk of the 70s, 


some Curtis Mayfield, and gives it 
rap's tougher structure. The 
combination of the hard and the 
smooth is excellent 
Secondly, the vocals: Snoop is a 
nonchalant dandy, who covers a 
song by the original rapping fop, 
Slick Rick. The confidence in his 
voice, as he both sneers at and 
sweet-talks the listener, is funny. 
The space between tracks on 
Doggystyle are filled with skits, a 
typical Dre trick, as is the the use a 
other vocalists to complement the 

monotony. Snoop shares his mic 
with guest singers and rappers 


Cube’s whole career, it’s a track 
that is fuelled by a bumt-too- 
many-times cynicism. Despite this 
being his most mellow album so 
far, it is interesting to see how he is 
trying to balance the settling effects 
of maturity and fatherhood with the 
fury that originally marked him out 

So to DAS EFX, a group who 
allegedly are bringing East Coast 
rap back to Its roots. Their debut 
album was a successful mix of riffs, 
beats and a unique vocal style, a 
sort of cool stammering called 
"rolling tongue" This time around, 

design. This means drums, bass, 
vocals, and a little melody. It's a 
harder style, but one which has its 
supporters and is not without merit. 
The East Coast is fighting to regain 
rap’s true hardcore mantle back 
from the sun-soaked rappers on 
the opposite coast, and DAS EFX 
are in the frontline. 



Ice Cube's Cetfio/i 
from a similar angle to Mr Dogg's. 
This is not a coincidence. Ice Cube, 
like Dr Dre, was a member of 
NWA, the seminal gangsta group. 
Lethal Injection is not overall as 
good an album as Doggystyle, but 
two tracks in particular make it an 

The first is "Ghetto Bird", a fury- 
filled diatnbe against the 
intrusiveness of police helicopters, 


trampoline bassline of George 
Clinton's "Atomic Dog". The second 
is "Bop Gun", a remake of 
Funkadelic's ‘One Nation Under A 
Groove", featuring Dr Funkenstein 
himself. Its a mighty track, similar 
to "Good Times', with a bass so 

constructed in a dry dock. Though 
musically similar to the original, 
"Bop Gun" dc- 


Critically poised between the 
melodic improvising traditions of 
Sonny Rollins and Dexter Gordon 
and the M-Base progressions of 
Steve Coleman and Greg Osby, he 
has become the archetypal 90s, 
cross-border modem traditionalist 
— or as Downbeat would have it, a 
purveyor of "Post-Bop-TeChno- 
HipHop-Out-Jazz". 

Both tags get close to 
encapsulating the Thomas dilemma 


an. The word TDcfc' replaces 
'junk' in the song's keyline "one 
nation under a groove, getting 
down just for the funk of if. Like the 
rest of the album, and in fact Ice 


Thomas's early albums, Code 
Violations, he is also "too electric 
for the conservatives". Even the 
saxophonist's tone divides the 

more brittle Rollins or Gordon, to 

waywardness of Shorter or the fire 
of Coltrane. But whatever the 
soundbase, it isn't hard to argue 
with Thomas's uni 
modernity. 



; Terry Lyne Carrington 
and the peerless Jack Dejohnette 
on drums — but, crucially, they are 
rooted by the Hammond organ 
players Charles Covington and Tim 
Murphy. It is a factor which Thomas 
may argue only takes him back to 
the traditions of his Baltimore roots, 
but it is one which adds further to 


Thomas's interpretations of the 
standard matenal are 
characteristically replete with 
dynamic twists and deviations — 

more than hinted at or dropped 
into. But it rs his original 
compositions that really galvanise 
the album — tunes that are full of 
typically intervallic angularities, as if 
they have been composed by 
random musical cardiograph. Their 


when Thomas layers biting phrases 
over electric guitar harmonics and 
Hammond stabs and backwashes. 
And his soloing (here he abandons 
soprano and flute for tenor alone) 
is an unrelenting, bulldozing, almost 
bullying torrent These are not just 
sheets of sound, but (ahem) 
several pillow cases and a blanket 

Exile's Gate is an album that pulls, 
id races free, and 
s some of the most 
absorbing jazz I’ve heard this year. 
Strongly recommended. 


It would be ea: 


rss Richard 


He's a hard artist to fault A bona 
fide Brit guitar hero, founder 
member of probably the most 
influential British folk rock band 
ever, and probably the finest white 
middle class, sufi muslim singer- 
songwriter ever to come out of 
Muswell Hill. And year after year, 


■For The Sake Of Mary" opens 
this new album with that booming, 
clunking rhythm that is a Thompson 
trademark, right back to Fairport 
Convention’s cover of Dylan's "Si 
Tu Dois Partir". As ever, he mixes in 
a rich brew of styles, and for such a 
fine guitar player rarely lapses into 


Of Bo 


by "King 


beautifully tie lyrics of loss to sweet 
melodies; "Shane And Dixie" is 
Cajun-flavoured rockabilly that puts 


'switch the mi 

Eyes' hits this loose, rattling stride 
irresistably; and if for every three 
like that there's one like the 
overworked and rather dull guitar 
epic "The Way It Shows', well, no 


Toweling Inferno 


Mirror Blue include lost love, 
nightmares, paranoia and panic, 
sexual betrayal, more lost love, the 
trashy detritus of modem living, 
reducing your lover to tears, and 
being stood up. But then again 


With Kaddish, Towering Inferno's 
ambition is massive. The UK 
film/music group claim it as nothing 
less than "a beacon of light against 
the spectre of the New Right and 

semitism". At the very least, if s a 
stunning, multifaceted work and 
often comes close to realising such 

Richard Wolfson and Andy 
Saunders — Towering Inferno's 








juxtaposes. But suffice it to say the 
results have more in common with 
Steve Reich's Different Trains than 
Paul Simon's Graceiand (for 
instance). The assembled cast 
includes Gaspar Lawal, Elton Dean, 
Marta Sebestyen, a choir, a string 
quartet and a battery of vocal and 
instrumental samples and textures, 
but its no unpalatable cultural soup 
- Wolfson and Saunders, through 
inspired editing, have given the 21 
track, 70 minute piece a coherent, 
episodic flow. 

Musically their vision holds strong 
through systems music pulses, 
Part-ian string settings, and 
undassifiable hybrid styles which 
play host to traditional Bulgarian 


applied to Kaddish, what unifies it 
and where it excels is in a rigorous 
political/spiritual framework which 

overt. One of the most powerful 
pieces, "Occupation', lays snatches 
of Nazi polemic and Jewish litanies 
d sound and 


Towering Inferno had to completely 
rethink the films that accompanied 
early versions of some of the 
record's constituent parts. Truly 


Ignore the calendar. When Johr 
Cage died in August 1992 it 
marked the end of the 20th 



f Cage's peers and proselytes 
ntribute as they saw fit The 
results fall loosely into three 
categories: those who perform 
Cage's works, those whose own 
work grows directly out of Cage, 
and those who do what they do, 
regardless. Yoko Ono, for example, 
falls into the third category. Though 
her 60s involvement with Fluxus 
found her to be the most poetic 
and truly minimal of composers, 
her "Georgia Stone - is the longest 
and most literal of contributions, a 
tape collage of voices (John 
, Martin Luther King, 


in Cale, too, offers a 
brief environmental tape intended 
to be looped into infinity while 
viewing Fluxus art—but it sounds 
tame compared to his pre-VU 
collaborations with LaMonte Young. 
Computer music pioneer James 
Tenney's 1963 "Ergodos 1 ’ plays 


Self-Alteration Is... 


Oregon, of all people, take the 
biggest risk By titling their piece 
"Chance/Choice" they acknowledge 
the discomfort Cage felt with 


intricately disjointed sound. 

Others perform Cage straight on. 
Kronos are the least valuable — a 
two-minute excerpt from the 
"Thirty Pieces For String Quartet". 
Early Cage cohort Earle Brown’s is 

takes his trumpet out of mothballs 
to play three solos from the 
"Concert For Piano And Orchestra". 
Meredith Monk conforms 'Aria' to 
her vocal temperament and, most 
surprisingly, Yes-man Patrick 
Moraz (with Charles 'Vision' 

Turner) faithfully executes one of 
the “Three Dances For Prepared 
Piano'. Even Frank Zappa performs 
the silent piece "4'33'", though 





Towering Inferno: through These, 


inactivity, or just reminding the 
listeners he's really there. Longtime 
associates David Tudor, Christian 
Wolff and Jackson Mac Low are 
provocatively represented, less so 
the pop collagist Ryuichi Sakamoto 
and furniture musician David van 
Tieghem, trendy mood-bard Ken 
Nordline and the terminally 
ordinary Robert Ashley. Laurie 
Anderson recites four of Cage's 
stories about Merce Cunningham, 
and in so doing reveals where her 
own anecdotal performance art 
originated. 

By dividing each piece with extra 
tracks, the producers give the 
listener the option of randomly 
resequencing the entire 
programme in pseudo-Cagean 
experience. But that’s hardly 
necessary. Whaf s missing is the 
mix of anarchy and discipline that 
Cage idealized, and the challenge 
of coming to terms with something 
truly new. The problem with 
tributes is that they're innately 
nostalgic An awareness of the real 
as a continuous present, thafs what 


Various Artists 
If Deejay Was Your Trade: The 
Dreads At King Tubby's 1974- 
1977 

Rumbling with dread, flashing with 
spirit these tracks show Jamaican 
music at one of its highest points of 
inspiration. Nine of the best deejays 
from the early days of talkover, 
including Tappa Zukie, Jah Stitch, 
Dr Alimantado, Dillinger, Prince 
Jazzbo and Prince Far I, expound 
fire and brimstone over 
Aggrovators rhythm tracks dubbed 
into the twilight zone by King 
Tubby. 

Lovingly compiled, polished and 
annotated by Steve Barrow from 
the riches of the Bunny Lee 
archives, this compilation is the first 
venture for Blood And Fire, a new 
reggae label launched by Simply 
Red's So What Arts company. 

Talkover is not really an apt 
description of the way in which 
these artists insinuated themselves 
into existing songs. Deejaying was 
relatively new and reggae vocalists 
and songwriters were setting high 
standards during this period. 


















































































incidental here; nothing sounds 
busy or hurried, every edge 
connects with another. As usual 
band features musicians from jazz 
and Indian music, though the 
absence of a saxophone on this 
album comes as a relief. Sonny 
Fortune and Charlie Mariano have 
made worthwhile contributions to 
previous recordings, but ray- 
flautist Selim Kusar has a much 
deeper grasp of this music, while 
the narrower tone of his instrument 
seems more compatible with the 

ire equal footing, their 


percussion that could turn it into 
the by now predictable holocaust 
.spasms do 



different tunings. So why, I ask 
myself, does The Forever Bad 
Blues Band sound, as my motf 
) say, off-key? 


series). His songtitles ("Hardcore 
Chinese Opera', 'Thrash', 'Death 
House') suggest more of the 


ire passages of tedium, 
frankly, but at its heights, this could 
be John Coltrane's Om, as played 
by microtonally obsessed white 
people. Me, I’d rest the band and 
bring in Sonny Sharrock, Milford 
Graves and Jah Wobble. That 
would be stompin'. 

DAVID TOOP 


not only within the To . 
across the rest of the Orient, 
Otome's almost 

ethnomusicological retrievals and 
homages to the likes of Hong 
Kong's Xper. Xr take on the form 
of organising (musically and 
culturally) the inorganic or 
superficially incompatible. Much of 
what he does simply isn’t 
recognisable generically; a track 
like "Replicant” may bear some 
superficial resemblance to, say, Big 
Black, or another song to Skinny 
Puppy or Japcore dub, yet they 
firmly elude the essences of the 
styles they appear to adhere most 
Given the presence of 
suka Eye and Zorn on 

unsurprisingly 



a second CD, which is the second 

live at The Kitchen, New York City, 
in January 1993. Aside from a 
lengthy alap type < 

Young’s solo Korg Oust i 
of course), the band features 
guitarist Jon Catler, bassist Brad 
Catler (two just intonation disciples 


that it's shortly going to become 
very hard indeed to dismiss 
Japanese post-hardcore hardcore 
as the orgy in epileptic parody it's 

JAKUBOWSKI 


in brief ciubtrax 

Kodwo Eshun goes boom bap 
bleep 

Beautyon Untitled iirdial ao 
crd lp) From the obscure and long- 
running Irdial label comes an LP 
which, though untitled, might also 
be called, Your Ignorance Makes 
Me III, And Angry, a reference 
which would bite down on this 


review like a self-springing trap if it 



There's a reedy timbre here and its 
neurosis is utterly at odds with most 
other New Eledronica of the 


moment. Working out the reverb 
within their deliberately anorexic 
palette, the tension evoked is way 
better than the ridiculously 
overpraised Sabres Of Paradise 


DJ Shadow Influx/Hindsight 

(no wax PROMO 12-) DJ Shadow's 
UK debut is something like a 
phenomenon. 'Influx' opts out of 
HipHop's info-dense neural 
networks to map out a series of 
melancholy instrumentals suffused 
with longing and distance, cued in 
by snatches of bitter film dialogue 
and weighted by the vertical 
dimensionality of dub. Where Pete 
Rock's horn samples are euphoric 
fanfares, Shadow's are labyrinthine, 
dying calls which begin to ebb away 
as soon as you hear them. 
Shadow's music never quite comes 
into the light, is refracted by the 
time-wracked wrench of 
appropriation made audible. 
■Hindsight' is metallic a skeletal 
bone shape in which each rattle, 
each nmshot is ghosted, echoed in 
a way not heard since early 
Mantronix. Brilliant, twice. 

Jeru The Damajaa Come 
Clean (PAYDAY 897 120002 12") DJ 
Premier's production of his 










protege's debut is what Louis 
Armstrong must have been hearing 
when he called bebop "Chinese 
music". It's that 'foreign', that illegal, 
so off you can't believe your 
memory at first A crashing, 
cavernous minimalism, it’s bolted to 
the raw scouring harshness of 
Jeru's flow. I'm a formalist on this 
one: ifs not so much what he's 
saying as the savage etiolation with 


timestretcning disorientation that 
we Jungleheads crave seems to 
have vanished in all but a few 


Michael Watford So Into 

YOU {ATLANTIC PROMO 12 - ) Long 
awaited new single from the most 
heralded House vocalist (male) 
since Richard Rogers. Watford's 91 
debut 'Holdin' On" was an 


definition of critical rigour. 

Pal Joey New Breed EP 

(ARCTIC PROMO 12-) Ambient's 
alliance with the guitar Techno of 
Seefeel, Reload, etc -'the 
supersonic sounds of whiteness', as 
1 once called it—has set up fears 
of a music paper-led indie dance 
revival, a suspicion which is leading 
clubbers back to Mr Fingers and 
Marshall Jefferson etal, 
rediscovering their take on 

level, this is a nostalgic move but if 
it circles back to meet up with the 
delicate sonorities of Garage's 
Ambient school — Jovonn, early 
Nugroove, Murk, Pal Joey - then 
it’s one definitely worth making. Pal 
Joey Longo's music is elliptical, 
fluidly syncopated and marginal. 
This distance gives it a careless and 
heady insouciance especially on the 
excellent vocal surge of "Rat Race". 
Not an escape from the challenge 
of Ambient but a sly take on its 
sources and drives. 

Various Artists The Dark 
Side II - Jungle And 
Technology (react 32 CD) This 
latest compilation charts a new 

The all-out extravagance of last 
year's 'Astonish Me' aesthetic has 
gone, replaced by a surprising 



humanism of voice. The 


mannered than Rogers (or Robert 
Owens), he’s just as distraught 
wracked, ready to capsize the 
health of soul's body as his more 
famous peers. The second mix of 
"So Into You" has an urgency, a 

report from the never ending love 
impending armistice. 


OUtlineafrica 



though overlooked, role to play in 
the propagation of African music, 
as the rash of recent CD issues of 
old and new recordings by classic 
bands and new recordings of 
volumes of acoustic and traditional 
music testify. Cramworld's 
charming Roots Of Rhumba Rock 
(CRAW 4) and Roots Of OK Jazz 
(CRAW 7) lovingly document the 
musical reclamation of rhumba 

50s and also became a model, and 
even symbol, for musicians all over 
Africa in the era of Independence. 
The CDs, culled from 10" 78 rpm 
records made between 1953 and 
56, come inscribed with the 
legend, "Warning: the quality 
limitations of the modern CD might 
not do justice to the glorious sound 
of the original 78rpm records." 
Despite this the CDs sound great, a 
fine document of Zairian music 


hyped than before. The moods are 
slowburn and Ambient menace, 
Carpenteresque foreboding but no 
thug delirium this time. Even the 


whose OK Jazz sides incidently 
chart an entirely different (and 
lovelier) lineage for the electric 
guitar than that of rock'n'roll. 

A couple of decades later 


Orchestra Zaiko Langa-Langa 

anIZaire-Ghana (Retroafric 5 CD) 
recorded on tour in Accra in 1976, 

form. The sound is youthfully 
ramshackle compared with the 
glossy opulence of modern 
soukous, and much warmer and 
more open to inspiration, the 
emphasis being more on delicate 
guitar and snare-drum dialogues 

conversation-dosing boom-boom- 
boom of today. Zaiko's JPBuse 
(Flametree CD 509) from 1992 
features one of the current bands 
claiming the name Zaiko Langa- 
Langa (there are at least two 
others!). This is one of the legion of 
bands claiming ancestry to the 33 
year old OK Jazz since Franco's 
death in 1898. Their name means 
■Children Of OK" and while Bakitani 
(Sterns STCD 1042) might be a 
rather nostalgic album it sounds as 
fresh as a daisy to me. 

Ifs difficult to imagine that Collela 
Mazee and Ochieng Nelly of 
Victoria Jazz over in Kenya could 

innovations that Zaiko were making. 
Their definitive 70s and 80s sides 
captured on The Mighty Kings Of 
Benga (Globestyle CDORBD 079) 
contain monstrously good natured 
and breezy rhumba-based dance 
music. A lighter sound than the 
Zairians, simpler drum and guitar 
patterns leaving ample space for 
the vocals and those incredible 
bubbling beng bassllnes to wrap 
themselves around each other In 

erotic manners. 

Two nice South African 
compilations have appeared. 
Mahlathini's King Of The Growers 
(Earthworks CDEWV 29) features 
rare cuts of growling township jive 
featuring his wholly remarkable 
voice recorded at the peak of his 
career between 1972 and 1977. 
Malathini, the Mahotella Queens 
and others also appear on Putting 
On The Light (Hannibal HNCD 
4415), from the same era, though 

considerably older. It might be 
kinder to ignore the Mahotella 
Queens' disastrous brush with MIDI 
technology — Women Of The 
World (Flametree FLTRCD 510). 


Terrible stuff. You don't hear much 
highlife these days so the release 
of Hollywood Highlife Party by 
Sweet Talks (adc 301) from 1978, 
who developed a soukous and 
disco-influenced highlife style, is 
welcome indeed, as is the inclusion 
of Moses, Sweet Talk's AB Crentsil's 
solo album from 1983. 

Mahmood Ahmed's fantastic Ere 
Mela Mela, subtitled Modem Must 
From Ethiopia (Cramword CRAW 9 

between 1975 and 1978, issued 
here in 1986, initially ignored and 


urgent vocals cut through a 

and blues dervish sounding quite 
unlike anything I've heard before 
(while at the same time sounding 
extremely familiar). For some 
reason the words "Henry Mancini" 
dance before my eyes — which 
makes me doubt my sanity slightly. 
Could be dangerous this one. 

Guitarist D'Garys CD (Shanachie 
65009) recorded by Henry Kaiser 
in Madagascar has set tongues 
wagging aplenty in the past year 
and topped a fair few world music 
charts. Though he's not a great 
singer, D'Gary is a subtle and highly 
original acoustic player with a style 
rooted in the valiha tradition, a 
bamboo harp a little like a kora, 
though apparently he doesn't even 
own a guitar! Nice, but overrated I 
think 


Famoro Kouyate and Kiki 
Assusu's new release (pam 204) is 
nice balafon and senti-flute heavy 

bass guitarist of the long-deceased 
Balia And The Balladins, one of 
Guinea’s old state-sponsored 
orchestras who also have an 


atmospheric though distinctly lo-fi 
recording out 19 Objective 
Perfections (Parade 302). 

Buda’s series of West African 
acoustic recordings continues with 
a comprehensive three volume 
Anthology OfMandingo Balafon 
(92520,92534,92535) by El 
Hadji Djely Sory Kouyate, who was 
in Sory Kandia's legendary trio. This 
features Sory Kouyate's group 


■Boloba", "Soundjata" and "Toutou 
Diarra", many of which may be 
familiar through their appropriation 
by contemporary jalis like Kassy 
Mady, Kante Manfila and Ami Koita. 








This is a remarkable collection, not 
only a dictionary of those 
unmistakable rolling Manding 

timelessly beautiful balafon playing 
on record. Buda also have a 
compilation of Fulani music from 
Guinea, The Nyamakalas from Futa 
Jalon (925390), which includes 
some wonderful howling and 
hollering seralr-flute playing in that 
alarming and unmistakable Fulani 
style. Excellent sleevenotes explain 
how the music is less the result of 

more a form that has been self¬ 
consciously reinvented and 
invested in since Guinea’s bitterly- 
won independence from French 
rule in the 1950s, the same is true 
of most African music: it is 
something that has been long 
struggled for and fought over. 


outline ambient 

there shouldn't be any 


As Brian Eno wrote in The Wire 
118/9, listening to music is 



rehear(s)ing it in the light of your 
personal internal retrieval stack. 
Virgin Records have done this with 
their own back catalogue: Ambient 
2: Imaginary Landscapes (AMBT 2 
CD) takes most of their payroll 
artists and rubs them together in 


rock. The tribes gathering at 
December's Volume Ambient All- 
Nighter in London's Heaven were 
ind affluent 


of its synths; you’re constantly 
reminded of the MIDI grid. 

Likewise, DIY's Strictly For Groovers 
quadruple (WARP 18) already 
sounds dated with its cartoon 
voices and shallow electronic dub, 
no great advance on what The 
Beatmasters used to get up to. 

Source incarnation; but his album 
Visions Of The Past (APOLLO AMB 
3925) pictures him tricked out in 
Uli Jon Roth freak-flag, and the 
music is bad Floyd, flabby chill-out 
Of its kind, Kitchen by German 
boffins Sun Electric (R&S 933) is 
an archetype. 'Pitcheon" samples 
the cooing and wingbeats of 
pigeons, "Sonification" is Ambient in 
rial R2D2 



technology and computers all run 
smoothly for the benefit of human 
leisure. "Beauty O’Locco" is already 
a floor anthem, and dancing to it 


spark. As library reference, its 
handy to have smatterings of 
Baaba Maal, Tangerine Dream, 
Sylvian, Gong, The Guo Brothers, 
God, Verve, Fripp, Klaus Schulze 
etc on 2CDs for the price of one, if 
only as living proof that Prog — the 
last music that taste forgot—is 
suddenly being reinstated as the 
visionary damn that Glastonbury 
dope-hoovers (and even, briefly, 
John Peel) always’felt’it was. 

So is it like pop never happened? 
Not entirely. The scene that 


accelerated rigadoon contrived to 
make you Teel good about your 
body 1 . Lush, limpid and showered 
up; disco as prelude to beautiful 



'Ardkore's Jungle underground: the 
playing unrelenting, apocalyptic 

disbelieving immobility is possible. 
There are signs within Ambient 
that the connection it poses 


influenced spatialising of hardcore 
Techno, kick-started by The Orb's 
drumless "Loving You" back in 
1989) is largely populated by 
refugees foundering on the indie 


made more convincing than just 
rolling a digeridoo underneath the 
rhythm track Sampling makes 
these connections; rationalising 



R&S, SSR, Crammed, Play It Again 


for intuitive psychoacoustics in 
opposition to "repetitive left-brain 
tempo-driven wallpaper* It sounds 
like the curtains in a chill-out room 
being swept back to reveal a 

here, improvising flange-heavy 
cello on two tracks; most of the 
rest is 'cyberpunk activist Bobvan 
messing with synths that sound 
more like weapons being primed, a 
dalek saraband, or metallic flowers 
unfurling to reveal pulsing lasers. 
Wonderful and disturbing: 















letters 


Go figure 

In her review ofOneDove's/'fom/hg 
Dove White (The Wire 117), Louise 
Gray referred to the album as being 
“titled like a new shade of Crown 
Emulsioa'The title is in factthe name 
of Elvis Presley's great-great-great 
grandmother, a Cherokee Indian 


'mothemoticorphysical/acoustic 
rules), and placed according to a 
system of vertical and horizontal 
relationships. Would we say that 
Palestrina isscrenojifc? 

Unfortunately, too many writers are 
happy to pin this term to systems of 
composition, forgetting thatthe/M 
aural result is what matters, notthe 


who lived in the Mississippi delta technique. 

duringthe 19th century. Philip Clarke, Strasbourg, France 

Nathan West, Manchester 


Maths lesson 

lenjoyed reading the supplement 
Composing The Future {The Wire 

the supplement and the“A-ZOf 
Modern Music" perpetuate the myth 
thatseno/musicisscientificor 
mathematical Pace semantidsts, 
what do these terms really mean, 


We may well say the same of all our 
Western tonalmusic,basedasitison 
the manipulation of pitches and 


Maximum impact 

Re: Some sadly destructive remarks 
by Max Harrison in his review of Kim 
Kaskashian’s/.achrymaeCD(7he 
Hfrel 17).lwas never aware of 


of Benjamin Britten, John Coltrane 
and Stan Tracey] down ourthroats” 


canonlybegratefultoallthree 
musicians. Coltrane's'lmpressions" 
and “Alabama", Stan'soriginalUMsr 
nikWood, TheBradmellConnection 
and countless live performances, 
Britten’sSereioc/e and Peter Gnmes 


musician and a listener. 

I'm also grateful to Max Harrison: 
over the years I’ve found him 
consistently illuminating in his 
writings on sucn oitrerent musicians 
as George Russell, Serge Chaloff, 
Ornette Coleman, Heifetz, 
Stockhausen and Sir Arthur Bliss. 
Like all of us, he’s entitled to his blind 
spots, but ifsa pity that with many 
readers he risks spoiling his 
reputation (not, of course, that of 
Britten, Coltrane and Tracey) by such 
facile and damaging iconodasm. 
Martin Joseph, Santo Domingo, 
Dominican Republic 


Dental work 

Isend this enquiry to you hoping to 
get an answer to a question that has 

while. 


November issue when an article 
quoted thatthe Spooky Tooth/Pierre 
Henri recording of Ceremony wasa 
fiasco and a mistake (“A—Z Of 


proud owner of a reasonably good 
copy of this record and I think it is one 
of the better melodic examples of 
Henri's worklalso own several of his 
other recordings. 

However my requestto you is 
whether you know if this recording 
has ever appeared on CD and 
whetherthis is available from any 

awhile back who told me that this 
record has been deleted. 

Ithink Henri was the pioneer of 
experimentation of avant garde 
elements mixed with melodic music 
and rock (possibly even Ambient). 
Groups thatfollowed were: King 
Crimson (Fripp), The Nice, ELP, Yes, 
Can, etc. Although Spooky Tooth 
were a nominal group of the late 60s 
and early 70s, who will everforget 
their versions of “Evil Woman" and “I 
AmAWalruss“[se].lhopeyoucan 
shed some help on this information I 


old material on CD again. 

GS Fazakas, Dept Of Music, PU 
for CHE, Potchefstroom 2520, 
South Africa 
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If you're SERioUS 
AbouT Jazz, 

TUNE iNTO 102 . 2 , 

LoNdoN's Jazz FM 


WEEkday hiqhliqhTS 

MONdAy to (RidAy 

6pM-1 OpM HeIen MAykEW presents a Niqkdy seIectIon of jAzz STANdARds 
ANd bAiUds; EUa FiTzqERAld, MeI Torme, Stan Cetz, 

SoNNy RolliNS, Wes MoNTqoMERy, CoIeman HAwkiNs, 

| Dexter CoRdoN ANd StanIey Turrentine. 



WEEkENd hiqhLiqhis: 


2 P M'5 P m | RickARd Cook's Jazz '95: cONTEMpoRARy Jazz 



For a full pRoqRAMME sckEduk, WRiTE to Jazz FM, TkE Jazz 
House, 26 CASTlEREAck Street, LoNdoN, W1H 5YR. 

Or caII 071 706 4100, duRiNq officE kouRS. 
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